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FOREWORD 


The relation between democracy and communism is one 
of the fundamental questions of our time. Yet it is almost as 
old as capitalism itself. In the comparatively early days of 
capitalist society, at the time of the American and French 
Revolutions, most men of wealth feared democracy as much 
as communism. In fact, they saw no difference between the 
two. To them communism was the logical outgrowth of 
democracy, not its antithesis. But that was in the heyday 
of capitalism, when the bourgeoisie was entering upon a 
new era of ascendance and there was as yet no modern 
working class capable of waging an independent struggle 
for its own demands, nor the conditions for such a struggle. 

Since that time, however, capitalism has reached its old 
age, and if its spokesmen have not grown any wiser, they 
have certainly become more cautious and less forthright. 
What their great grandfathers had so brilliantly anticipated 
in theory, a hundred years of subsequent historical develop- 
ment had demonstrated in practice: democracy and com- 
munism were the twin offspring of an ascendant working 
class aspiring for political power and economic emancipation. 
,The triumph of socialism in half of Europe and Asia only 
confirmed their conviction without diminishing their fear. 

But if the old fear remained, a new approach was clearly 
in order. It was evident that the less the capitalists tolerated 
democracy, the more the working people fought for demo- 
cratic rights. To continue to insist, therefore, that there was 
no difference between democracy and communism, far from 
weakening the attachment of the working people to democ- 
racy, could only facilitate their realization of the necessary 
connection between the two. 


7 
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Of course, one way out was to resort to fascist terror, 
which would destroy the possibility of the development of 
bourgeois democracy to its logical conclusion by destroying 
this democracy itself. As we know, this is what the most 
reactionary sections of monopoly capital tried to do. But 
matters did not work out so simply for them. For, while 
fascism, as the unrestricted, terrorist dictatorship of finance 
capital, meant aggression against the people at home, it also 
meant aggression and war abroad. And when German fascism, 
built up with the aid of reactionary British and American 
capital, set out to conquer the world under the pretext of 
combating communism, it only succeeded in uniting the 
democratic countries of the world, capitalist and socialist, in a 
common struggle for survival. Instead of burying democracy, 
world reaction only opened a new era in its development. 
Far from destroying communism, it taught freedom-loving 
people everywhere that those who sail under the banner of 
anti-communism are the foes of democracy in any form. 

The military defeat of fascism, however, has not meant the 
eradication of fascist ideology. Indeed, the Worifi War hardly 
came to a close before reaction revived the Hitler slogan of 
anti-communism, only in a form adjusted to the new world 
conditions. The reactionaries strove hard to erase the memory 
of the self-sacrificing contributions which the communists 
everywhere made in the struggle for democracy and freedom. 
They were especially anxious to erase the memory of the 
historic contribution of the Soviet Union to the salvation of 
democracy and mankind. They had to reckon with the fact 
that at the end of the War there were three types of democ- 
racy in existence: the capitalist democracy of England and 
the United States; the Socialist democracy of the Soviet 
Union; and the popular democracy of such countries as 
^Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in which private 
property still prevailed but large landed estates and monopoly 
capital were eliminated and political power was concentrated 
in the hands of the people. But they sought to meet this by 
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refusing to recognize any other kind of democracy than 
bourgeois democracy and by denying the democratic charac- 
ter of communism. From the viewpoint of obscuring the 
truth this approach undoubtedly has an enormous advantage 
over the frank position of their eighteenth century pre- 
decessors. But it is hardly a testimonial of insight into the 
historical realities or the dynamics of contemporary history; 
it is certainly no contribution to progress or peace. 

It is true that communism and capitalism are fundamentally 
opposite social systems. That is an undeniable historical fact. 
But it is not a fact that this makes capitalism synonymous 
with democracy and communism its mortal foe.iTo establish 
the relationship of these two systems to democracy, it is 
necessary to examine each system on its merits, to study the 
history, social character and deeds of each. Needless to say, 
capitalism can least afford to submit to such an objective test. 
Indeed, the very slogan “democracy versus communism” 
is a tacit admission that it is easier to rally the masses in 
support of democracy than of capitalism; but it is at the 
same time an admission that democracy and capitalism are 
far from synonymous. 

In the last analysis, th e cla im_ that democracy and com- 
mun ism are mutually exclusive rests on a distortion of both. 
On the one hand, it restricts the concept of democracy to a 
formal, circumscribed democracy which excludes the welfare 
and initiative of labor and the people from the vital interests 
of the nation. On the other hand, it denies the democratic 
character of the communist movement precisely because it 
fights for the welfare of labor and the people and regards 
their interests as synonymous with the interests of the nation. 
It is therefore not difficult to see how those who exclude the 
people from the concept of democracy should refuse to 
recognize the democratic character of such a distinctly 
people’s movement as the communist movement. But the 
very origin and history of modern democracy and com- 
munism testify to the organic relationship between the two. 
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This history has demonstrated that the communists have 
always been the most consistent champions of democracy. 
The rise of Marxism a hundred years ago not only gave the 
communist movement a scientific basis, but thereby enabled 
it to fight even more consistently for democracy. And it 
did this because it provided a scientific understanding of the 
nature and basis of the class struggle in modern society, and 
consequently, of the relation of the various classes to democ- 
racy. It not only championed the interests of the working 
class in this struggle, but demonstrated that the working class 
is the backbone of democracy and the main driving force of 
democratic development. That is why the very first manifesto 
of the party of Marxism proclaimed the historical mission of 
the working class to be the winning of the battle for democ- 
racy. And to this day the communist movement has continued 
the fight to defend and extend democracy and assure its devel- 
opment to a higher form. 

This book does not presume to be a rounded study of 
democracy and Marxism. It deals with only one aspect 
of this vast and many-sided question, the historical origin of 
Marxism within the general democratic current. Written 
for the general reader who may not have had the opportunity 
of studying the record for himself, this book is entirely in- 
troductory in character. It reviews the chief historical mile- 
stones in the development of modem democracy beginning 
with the British Revolution of 1648 and ending with the 
democratic movement which gave rise to Marxism. On the 
whole, therefore, it is essentially an historical outline. The 
study of the development of the modem democratic current 
and the origin of Marxism within it is undoubtedly the most 
elementary step in the examination of the relation of Marxism 
and democracy. But, aside from being a necessary step, it has 
the merit of breaking the ground for the deeper, theoretical 
study of this question. 



CHAPTER I The Rise of Modern 
Democracy 


i 

MODERN democracy had ifs origin in the historic struggle 
to overthrow the feudal system in Europe and to establish, 
instead, the new capitalist system of production which had 
matured within the old feudal order. Capitalist manufactories 
had arisen as early as the fourteenth century in the medieval 
Italian city republics, and as they spread through Europe 
they stimulated bold and daring efforts to find new markets 
for their wares. By the middle of the fifteenth century, with 
the construction of canals, locks, ships, mining shafts, pump- 
ing and ventilating apparatus for the working of mines, 
firearms, fortresses and nautical instalments, industry had at- 
tained a considerable degree of development and the weight 
of commerce had begun to shift to the Atlantic. The dis- 
covery of America and the circumnavigation of Africa were 
the epic products of these developments which opened up 
new fields of activity to the rising capitalist class and paved 
the way for the establishment of the world market . 1 

The emergence of the new capitalist economy broke down 
feudal restraints and limitations a thousand years old. The 
medieval world restricted largely to the Mediterranean Sea 
gave way to the new, global world of modern history. The 
tempo of life was accelerated. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, encouraged by the growth of industry and 
the great geographical discoveries, brilliant advances were 

1 1 
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registered in the natural sciences; and the printing press, in- 
vented in the fifteenth century, assured the wide dissemina- 
tion of the new knowledge. The more industry grew, the 
more it needed scientific knowledge of the materials of na- 
ture; and the more it provided the basis for systematic ex- 
perimental science, the more thoroughly did it doom the 
feudal mode of thought which, as Galileo observed, held 
that truth had to be sought, not in the world, not in nature, 
but in the collation of texts. In alliance with commerce and 
manufacture, the new science created vast productive forces 
which provided the foundations for the turbulent advance 
of modem society. 

The struggle against feudalism, however, proceeded not 
only in the economic and scientific realms. It was simultane- 
ously a struggle for political power led by the bourgeoisie, 
since the political structure, the organization of the state, 
could not remain feudal in form while society became more 
and more bourgeois. Its aim was to destroy all the old differ- 
ences among the various estates co-existing in a country, all 
arbitrary privileges and exemptions, all medieval guilds and 
corporations, and to replace the individual and hereditary 
privileges of feudalism by the privilege of money . 2 

In order to achieve this, the bourgeoisie was obliged to 
raise political affairs to the rank of popular affairs; it was 
obliged to make the elective principle the foundation of gov- 
ernment— to recognize equality in principle, to free the press 
from the shackles of monarchic censorship, to introduce the 
jury in order to get rid of a separate class of judges form- 
ing a state within a state. In short, it was obliged to adopt a 
democratic program and to involve the people in the struggle 
for its realization. The revolution against feudalism was thus 
a bourgeois democratic revolution. 

But long before the triumph of the bourgeoisie, the struggle 
for democracy was begun by the people themselves. This 
took the form of a series of peasant and plebeian revolts from 
the middle of the fourteenth to the first part of the sixteenth 
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century. These were independent democratic movements of 
the farm and urban poor, beginning with the revolt of Rienzi 
in Rome between 1347 and 1357, followed by the peasant 
Jacquerie in France in 1357, the peasant revolt in England 
led by Wat Tyler and John Ball in 1381, and the peasant 
wars in Germany in the 1520*5. All of these revolts, the 
memory of which endured down through the American and 
French Revolutions at the end of the eighteenth century, 
were brutally suppressed, in almost every case with the as- 
sistance of the bourgeoisie of the time. 

The first bourgeois revolution occurred towards the end 
of the sixteenth century when the Netherlands revolted from 
Spain and opened the actual era of capitalist production in 
Europe. Spain, promoter of the great maritime explorations, 
had emerged as the dominant power of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Governed at this time by Charles V, and later by his 
son Philip II, it held the imperial crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire and ruled the Netherlands and Burgundy, Italy, Por- 
tugal and the colonies of Spanish America. The fabulous 
achievements of its explorers who had carried the banner of 
Castile across uncharted ocean wastes to Mexico, Peru and 
the Pacific encouraged its visions of Iberian domination of the 
world. In 1527 Spain’s troops sacked Rome, and in 1571 its 
fleet defeated the Moslem enemy which for nearly a thousand 
years had contested control of the Mediterranean with Chris- 
tianity. But the anointed ruler of the first absolute monarchy 
of Europe, who encouraged his explorers to open a new 
world, effectively discouraged Spain’s participation in it as a 
modern nation by preventing the rise of the Spanish bour- 
geoisie, crushing the Cortes (Parliament) and the cities rather 
than yield to their demands. As a result, Spain remained back- 
ward economically, outstripped by its rival, France, and sur- 
passed even by Venice as the center of commerce. 8 

Spanish absolutism, however, could not hold down the en- 
ergetic bourgeoisie of the Netherlands, which declared its in- 
dependence in 1581 and continued to wage a struggle for 
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seventy years until it freed itself completely from Spanish 
domination. This struggle against Spanish absolutism bol- 
stered by the Catholic Inquisition was waged under the ban- 
ner of Calvinism, the religious doctrine of the Dutch and 
French bourgeoisie. A major role in this struggle was played 
by the Calvinist petty-bourgeoisie which, fearing extension 
of the Catholic Inquisition to the cities of the Netherlands, 
constituted a holy army of warriors for the faith. For aid, 
the Dutch turned chiefly to Britain, which was itself to ex- 
perience a civil war that culminated in the establishment of 
a republic. 4 It was not until 1648 that the Dutch Republic 
was finally recognized. By this time, Holland had risen to 
be the dominant commercial power of the world, aided by 
the capital of Venice whose commercial supremacy it re- 
placed. The loans from decadent Venice constituted one of 
the secret bases of the capital wealth of Holland. With the 
aid of these large sums of money, Holland built up its marine, 
fisheries and manufactures, surpassing those of any other 
country. The total capital of the Dutch Republic was greater 
than all of Europe’s put together. 6 

The Dutch example was followed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century by a number of simultaneous efforts to 
introduce a republic in Lisbon, Naples, Messina and England, 
signalizing the rise of the modem democratic current. 8 The 
British Republican Revolution, while comparatively short- 
lived, was European in scope and the most important his- 
torical forerunner of the democratic revolutions of the 
eighteenth century. It gave rise to what Macaulay described as 
“one of the most memorable eras in the history of mankind 
... the great conflict between Oromasdes and Arimanes, lib- 
erty and despotism, reason and prejudice.” 7 

* 

2 

The British Republic, established in 1649, was the product 
of a twenty-year struggle between the House of Commons 
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and the King. It had as its aim the abolition of all feudal 
property relations, such as feudal land ownership, guilds and 
monopolies, which acted as fetters upon budding capitalist 
industry. Like the Netherlands at this time, England had only 
part of its old feudal nobility left, the bulk of the estab- 
lished aristocracy having been decimated by the Wars of the 
Roses in the fifteenth century. Out of ninety peers sitting 
in Parliament in 1621, forty-two had received their peerages 
from James I, while the lineage of the others went back no 
further than the sixteenth century. This new landed aris- 
tocracy operated its estates predominantly along bourgeois 
lines and consequently identified its interests more readily 
with the urban bourgeoisie, which constituted a considerable 
economic power at this time. There was, in addition, a large 
free yeomanry which comprised the bulk of the population 
and was part of the camp arrayed against the King. 

Like its Dutch predecessor, the British Revolution also as- 
sumed a religious form, taking its ideological inspiration from 
the Old Testament. But behind the religious denominations 
stood distinct social classes and parties, the Puritan bour- 
geoisie, uniting with the new aristocracy and supported by 
the people, against the Stuart monarchy, the old feudal no- 
bility and the Established Church. The chief parties in the 
Revolution against the King were the Presbyterians, the Inde- 
pendents and the Levellers— similar to the Girondists, the 
Jacobins and Babeuvists respectively in the Great French 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. 

The struggle between the King and Parliament had flared 
up as early as 1625. Four years later, Parliament was dis- 
solved and its leaders imprisoned. This was followed by 
eleven years of arbitrary rule, during which illegal taxes were 
collected, illegal monopolies authorized, and the Puritans, 
who controlled the House of Commons, were subjected to 
illegal confiscations and dreadful persecution. The rich mer- 
chants of London were almost all Puritans, as were also a 
large number of the lower nobility and bourgeois landowners. 
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The influence of the Established Church had diminished 
among the wealthy classes, and even a growing number of 
the upper aristocracy turned away from the Church. 

The Puritans confined themselves at first to legal resistance, 
conducting country-wide agitation with the help of funds 
contributed generously by the merchants of London. But the 
illegal and repressive measures of the King and the govern- 
ment drove increasing numbers into political and religious 
opposition, which culminated in civil war in the autumn of 
1642. 

In the course of the war, the latent antithesis between the 
Presbyterians and Independents in the Puritan camp, both 
in Parliament and the army, came more and more into the 
open. The majority of the merchants of London were Pres- 
byterians, and the generals supporting them waged the war 
in a lukewarm fashion, partly because they still intended to 
reach a compromise with the King. 

Nearly all the politically radical elements, however, turned 
away from the Presbyterians and towards the Independents 
headed by Oliver Cromwell, who had become assistant head 
of the army. The Presbyterians acknowledged only the free- 
dom of their own religion, regarding the toleration of other 
sects as heresy. Cromwell stood for genuine religious toler- 
ance, declaring that the State in choosing its servants should 
not inquire into their opinions; if they served the State hon- 
estly, that was sufficient. John Lilbume, another army officer 
who had a mass following, also defended the sects and, as a 
result, was imprisoned repeatedly. The Presbyterians waged a 
struggle against this tolerance of the numerous religious sects, 
not only because of religious fanaticism, but primarily because 
of their desire for the monopoly of economic and political 
power. 

By the end of 1647 the relations of the various parties in 
Parliament and to the King and the army had changed. 
Charles I had fled to Scotland in the spring of 1646; but the 
Scots, on receiving payment of the expenses of their army on 
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January 30, 1647, surrendered him to Parliament. From here 
on there developed a series of maneuvers, the Presbyterians 
trying to out-maneuver the Independents by a private deal 
with the King, and the Independents, in turn, conducting 
their own negotiations with him; while the King took full 
advantage of the differences between them. The army, on 
the other hand, under the influence of John Lilburne and his 
friends, became impatient with Cromwell and his Independent 
colleagues for dealing with the King. The result was that the 
party of Independents was split into Levellers headed by 
Lilburne and Gentlemen headed by Cromwell. 8 

The Levellers, who represented the common people, never 
fully trusted the Gentlemen Independents and pressed them 
for action. Despite the struggle that went on between the 
Levellers and Cromwell for political influence over the army, 
Lilburne was ready to co-operate with Cromwell as long as 
energetic action was taken against the King. The Levellers and 
the Cromwell Independents even signed an agreement for 
joint action which was never observed by the latter. 

The Levellers stood for the forcible cleansing of Parliament 
and the beheading of the King; but they wanted assurances 
that after this happened, something enduring would come out 
of it for the people. This was the basis of their differences 
with the Gentlemen Independents. The Levellers were the 
most democratic force in the Revolution of 1648 as shown 
by the principles for which they fought. They declared that 
men are naturally free and equal; that they have natural 
rights; that all powers emanate from the people and that gov- 
ernment is founded in the consent of the governed. The 
Levellers demanded that the government of England be re- 
formed according to republican principles. Their political 
program was: No King, no House of Lords; the House of 
Commons to be the supreme authority and to> be truly repre- 
sentative of the people; periodical parliaments; universal suf- 
frage; equality of all before the law; separation of Church 
and state; universal toleration to all except Papists, and ex- 
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elusion of these only on political grounds; no test acts; no 
imprisonment for debt; conviction in cases involving life, lib- 
erty, etc. by jury alone; men’s lives to be taken only for 
murder; freedom of trade and labor; self-government, cities, 
towns and boroughs to elect their officers for a year; abolition 
of all privileges and exemptions; and every parish to choose 
its own ministers. 

Cromwell and other Independents were inclined to republi- 
canism, but in their concern for the protection of property, 
they were not ready or willing to go as far as this. Algernon 
Sydney, for example, one of the members of the tribunal 
that was soon to condemn Charles I to death, wrote: “As for 
democracy, I believe it can suit only the convenience of 
a small town, acompanied with such circumstances as are 
seldom found. But this in no way obliges men to run into 
the other extreme, inasmuch as the variety of forms, between 
democracy and absolute monarchy is almost infinite.” 0 James 
Harrington, whose Oceana, was published in 1656, polemized 
against Machiavelli for saying that “he who will go about to 
make a commonwealth where there be many gentlemen 
(property), unless he first destroys, undertakes an impossi- 
bility,” and argued that “an army may as well consist of 
soldiers without officers or of officers without soldiers, as a 
commonwealth consist of people without a gentry or a gentry 
without a people.” 10 

John Milton, Secretary of Foreign Languages of the future 
commonwealth, envisaged a republic in which the people ex- 
hausted their rights of suffrage in one constitutent act, choos- 
ing once and for all time their ablest and wisest men to sit 
as a grand council for the management of public affairs. In 
his Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
Milton refers to the experience of ancient and medieval re- 
publics as proof that popular assemblies “either little availed 
the people or else brought them to such a licentious and 
unbridled democracy as in fine ruined themselves with their 
own excessive power.” 11 
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Cromwell was ready to work out a compromise with Lil- 
bume and the Levellers; and in the struggle to cleanse Par- 
liament of the Presbyterians, he was only too anxious to 
collaborate with them, especially in view of their strong in- 
fluence in the army. But events in relation to the King came 
to a head quickly, and nothing came of the agreement be- 
tween the Gentlemen Independents and the Levellers. 

In the winter of 1648, Parliament, under the control of a 
Presbyterian majority, sneaked the King away. To meet this 
challenge, the army headed by the Independents proceeded 
to clean the Presbyterians out of Parliament on December 
6 - 7, placing 47 of them under arrest. This action was known 
as Colonel Pride’s Purge. The purged or Rump Parliament 
proceeded to put an end to the struggle with the King. 
Charles I was condemned to death on January 27, 1649 and 
three days later he was executed. On February 1, Parliament 
sanctioned the purge by formally excluding the members 
Pride drove out. On February 6 the House of Lords was 
declared useless, and on February 7 government by a king 
or a single person was abolished as “useless, sinful and dan- 
gerous.” 12 On February 15, a State Council of 41 persons 
was appointed of which Cromwell, Fairfax and other army 
chiefs were members, and a month later John Milton, Eng- 
land’s great poet, assumed the post of Secretary of Foreign 
Languages. On May 19, by decision of Parliament, England 
was proclaimed a Republic. The Commons published a declara- 
tion explaining the ground upon which they had “judged it 
necessary to change the government of this nation from the 
former monarchy into a republic, and not have any more 
a Icing to tyrannize over them.” It was now declared that the 
people of England “shall be and are hereby constituted, made, 
•established and confirmed to be a Commonwealth and free 
state.” 18 

The Levellers, who had fought most consistently for the 
establishment of a republic, were not satisfied with these 
measures. They felt that much had been done for the rights 
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of Parliament but that little had been done for the people. 
The Agreement of the People which had been drawn up by 
Lilbume and the Levellers had been approved by the Council 
of Officers on January 15, 1649 and had been presented to 
Parliament. But neither the officers of the army nor Parlia- 
ment intended to carry out this Agreement which would 
have meant the establishment of a fully democratic republic. 14 
Instead, Parliament proceeded to combat the influence of the 
Levellers in the army by prohibiting correspondence on po- 
litical matters with civilians and petitions to Parliament or 
any persons other than their officers and by courtmartialing 
anyone inciting mutiny in the army. 

Throughout the Revolution, it was the Levellers who were 
the most ardent advocates of a republic. But as spokesmen of 
the common people they wanted more than a victory of bour- 
geois property over feudal property involved in the victory 
of Parliament over the King. They wanted a democratic 
republic which would also answer the needs of the people. 
The Leveller movement, therefore, attacked the monarchy, 
the nobility, the Church and the wealthy classes, reserving 
its bitterest barbs for the tribe of lawyers who countered 
every effort at reforming the laws, with the cry that it was an 
attempt to destroy property. 

The Levellers were thus the first to raise the social ques- 
tion within the revolution. One group of Levellers even ad- 
vanced outright communist ideas, calling themselves True 
Levellers or Diggers from the fact that they attempted to 
organize a communist movement to dig up and plant the com- 
mon land on the basis of communal ownership which they 
felt could alone end poverty on earth. They argued that they 
supported Parliament in the struggle against the King be- 
cause they accepted its promise that the land would be free. 
Parliament and the army had declared that they were acting 
in the interest of the entire nation; the gentry had the right 
to their land; the common people now wanted the same right 
to the common land. They demanded only the right to work 
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and enjoy the fruits of their labor; they declared it a shame 
for religion that land was lying uncultivated while many 
people died of hunger. They were ready to acknowledge the 
leadership of Parliament and the army provided they were 
assured of the land and their labor on it was protected. Short 
of this, they felt that they would have gained nothing from 
having supported Parliament in the struggle with the King . 16 

The principles and aims of the True Levellers were clearly 
set forth by Gerard Winstanley, the intellectual leader of the 
movement, in his book, The Law of Freedom in a Platform, 
or True Magistracy Restored, published in 1(551-52. Even 
though England had been proclaimed a republic, Winstanley 
declared, the masses were still oppressed. Thus, the clergy, 
many of whom were enemies of freedom and outright sup- 
porters of the monarchy, continued to dominate the people. 
Tithes were still being collected; judges continued to enforce 
the laws in the old arbitrary way. The Lords of the Manor 
continued to oppress their “brothers” as of old, exacting 
feudal dues, and driving them off the common land for failure 
to pay rent. The rich land owners, and especially the new 
gentry who were the most greedy, squeezed out the small 
farmers and farm laborers. The worst injustices were per- 
petrated in the levying of taxes, the wealthy benefiting at 
the expense of the poor; and in the towns the people were 
oppressed by intolerable dudes and market tolls. The only 
thing that had changed in England’s institutions, Winstanley 
insisted, had been the name; yet the victory over the King 
had been achieved not by Cromwell as an individual or by 
Cromwell and his officers alone, but with the help of the 
common people, and should therefore have been shared by 
all. Calling on Cromwell to change not only the name but the 
essence of England’s institudons, Winstanley outlined a com- 
plete system of a Communist society.* 

* With the rise and growth of capitalist farming in England in the 
last third of the fifteenth century, the condition of the British masses 
began to worsen steadily, a process which was to continue for the next 
three centuries. It is worth noting, however, that it was precisely Crom- 
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Because the Levellers raised the property question in 
the Revolution, seeking to drive the Revolution beyond the 
achievement of mere political equality for the men of prop- 
erty, the term Leveller acquired the same significance at- 
tached later to the terms Babeuvist and communist after the 
eighteenth century French Revolution. 10 

Meanwhile, the Presbyterians and Monarchists did not give 
up the struggle against the “blood-thirsty tigers of the Re- 
public” and conspired in all the courts of Europe against the 
young Commonwealth. Dissatisfaction grew in the army 
and rebellion broke out in Ireland. The struggles between 
the Levellers and Cromwell sharpened and finally took the 
form of attempts at assassinating him, especially after 1654. 

In April 1653, dissatisfied with the Rump Parliament, 
Cromwell forcibly disbanded it and replaced it by the “Little 
Parliament,” consisting of 139 selected Independent notables, 
who upheld his military despotism. Cromwell died on Sep- 
tember 3, 1658; and Iris son Richard took over the Govern- 
ment, but unable to carry on, he soon abdicated. The Rump 
Parliament thereupon convened once more, but it had little 
support. When General George Monk, commander of the 
armed forces in Scotland, came to London in February 1660, 
with the purpose of taking over the Government, the Rump 
Parliament dissolved itself and provided for a new Parliament 
of both Houses which proceeded to restore the Stuart mon- 
archy. Assembled on April 25, 1660, the new Parliament 
solemnly resolved that “according to the ancient and funda- 
mental laws of this Kingdom, the government is, and ought to 
be, by king, lords, and commons.” 17 On May 8, 1660, Charles 
II was proclaimed King. 

well’s time which formed an exception to this process of deterioration in 
the lot of the British masses, “So long as the Republic lasted,” Marx 
observed in 1867, “the mass of the English people of all grades rose from 
the degradation into which they had sunk under the Tudors.” ( Capital , 
Vol. I, p. 821 footnote). The relative, even though temporary, improvement 
of the position of the British yeomen under the Republic was the direct 
result of the revolutionary, democratic struggle of the masses under the 
leadership of the Levellers. 
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But those sections of the bourgeoisie which had conspired 
against the Republic had even less desire to be dominated 
by the extravagant and dissipated Charles II or other Stuarts 
secretly plotting to restore the Church of Rome. In 1688, 
therefore, they led a new, Whig revolution, the so-called 
“Glorious Revolution,” embarrassed neither by republican 
aims nor by a popular democratic movement as had been the 
case in the “inglorious” Revolution of 1648. They invited 
William and Mary of Orange to save England “from a Catho- 
lic tyranny” by heading a constitutional monarchy, which 
actually would be the instrument of the bourgeoisie. 

The Gentlemen Independents of the 1648 Revolution 
passed over politically into the Whig movement of 1 688 which 
had developed into a great financial power by the end of the 
seventeenth century. In fact, members of the Independents 
were the founders of the Bank of England, the establishment 
of which represented the first sanction of the rule of the 
financial bourgeoisie and which the Tories resisted on the 
ground that since the banks famous at that time were those 
of Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam and Hamburg, a bank was a 
republican institution which it would be dangerous to intro- 
duce in a monarchy. 18 But it was not only the establishment 
of the Bank of England almost immediately after the ascen- 
sion of William III that showed the bourgeoisie to be the 
real masters of England. This was indicated also by the in- 
troduction of the national debt, accompanied by a new 
impetus to the manufacturing middle class through the con- 
sistent enforcement of the protective fiscal system. 18 Indeed, 
from 1650 to 1750, England was the scene of a continuous 
struggle between the landed interest and the money interest, 
the aristocracy and money capital which, aided by the es- 
tablishment of the modem credit system and the national 
debt at the end of the seventeenth century, ended with the 
victory of capital. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, England out- 
stripped Dutch manufacture and began to supersede Holland 
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as the leading commercial power of the world. It profited 
from the circumstance that, although Holland had lost its 
supremacy in commerce and industry, one of its main lines of 
business from 1701 to 1776 was the lending of enormous 
amounts of capital, especially to its great rival England, 
thereby repeating the process that went on between Venice 
and Holland in the preceding century. 

The road was now open for the emergence of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in 1769; the economic foundation was laid 
for the ascendance of bourgeois democracy. 



CHAPTER II 


Out of the Wilderness 


i 

IT WAS in colonial America that the idea of one great 
democratic republic was first revived. It was here, in the 
eighteenth century, that the first declaration of the rights of 
man was issued and the democratic trend, which seemed to 
have been extinguished with the British Republic, was again 
resumed. 

The British Revolution exerted a direct influence upon the 
American conflict. To the extent that the Founding Fathers 
developed republican ideas during their struggle with the 
British Crown, they drew their intellectual', d»spii;ai:ion from 
the bourgeois republicans of seventeenth ceptmy>gnglgnd. 
They read Milton, Harrington, Algernon Sydney and other 
British republicans, as well as John Locke. Harrington, wfipfce 
Oceana also contained ideas similar to those of the- Levellers, 
exerted little influence in his own country but was widely 
read by the colonists. John Adams and Jefferson were familiar 
with his writings-, and Otis confessed himself greatly indebted 
to the “great and incomparable” Harrington . 1 Milton’s views, 
which were so strikingly like those of the Founding Fathers, 
found their most complete realization in the revolutionary 
American republic of the eighteenth century. 

The American colonists established their new common- 
wealth in the midst of a world dominated by monarchies 
that had been striving for a hundred years to obliterate the 

2J 
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very memory of republics. By the time of the American 
Revolution, the foes of democracy had succeeded so well in 
exploiting the failure of the British Commonwealth and the 
republican revolts of the seventeenth century that it was gen- 
erally believed republics were feasible only in tiny states. 
Montesquieu, Voltaire and other spokesmen of the eighteenth 
century French Enlightenment proclaimed it as practically 
an immutable law that republicanism was not convenient for 
a great state. Even the Founding Fathers in America shared 
these views and regarded the new republic merely as an 
experiment. 2 

The fact is that the American colonies took the path of 
revolutionary struggle against the English Crown reluctantly. 
Even when they finally renounced their allegiance to the 
British King, they did not break their attachment to the Brit- 
ish Constitution. They used the laws and Constitution of the 
British realm in the fight against the Crown; and when war 
with the motherland became the only possible solution to the 
conflict, they turned, not to the French ideas of popular 
sovereignty, but rather to the bourgeois republicans of the 
England of 1648 and its 1688 aftermath. Indeed, only when 
it came to final separation did they fall back on abstract prin- 
ciples of liberty as set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 8 The very term “republic” did not gain currency in 
American official documents until ten years after the War of 
Independence. According to Jefferson’s Anas, something of 
the British prejudice against the word “republican” lingered 
even in Washington’s mind. Jefferson relates that on May 23, 
1793, Washington called his attention to the word “republic” 
in the draft of a state paper with the remark that it was a 
word “which he had never before seen in any of our public 
communications.” On November 28, Jefferson records his 
satisfaction that the expression “our republic” had been in- 
troduced by Attorney-General Randolph in his draft of the 
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President’s speech to Congress, and that Washington made no 
objection to it . 4 

The American Revolution was led by men of wealth. This 
flowed from the very nature of the forces engaged in the 
struggle and the conditions which prevailed in the colonies 
at the time. America, on the eve of its war for independence, 
was in large measure a colonial replica of British society. The 
same caste spirit prevailed, perhaps even more pronounced in 
the colonies. As in aristocratic England, the laws weighed 
heavily on the poor and served to perpetuate distinctions be- 
tween patricians and plebeians. People were expected to dress 
according to their rank and keep their proper place. Imprison- 
ment for debt was widespread. The jails were filthy and cen- 
ters of depravity; and the whipping-post, the pillory and 
stocks were the daily instruments of a barbarous penal code. 
American political practices were likewise taken over from 
England. The suffrage was closely restricted by property 
qualifications, and for office-holding these were raised to a 
point at which only men of wealth were eligible , 5 although 
the democratic struggles dating from the seventeenth century 
did not fail to exert a political influence in the colonies. 

But even though it was the democratic activities of the 
people that drove the revolution forward until independence 
was achieved, and the petty-bourgeois radicals played a lead- 
ing role especially in the First Continental Congress, political 
leadership was essentially in the hands of the rich merchants 
and gentry. Indeed, the constitutional means of popular par- 
ticipation in the conduct of government were so undeveloped 
at this time that party denoted little more than a connection 
of interest among the gentry. In Boston, for example, we have 
the word of John Adams that three rich merchants, Thomas 
Hancock, Charles Althorp and Thomas Green, when united, 
could carry an election almost unanimously. He also tells us 
that “half a dozen or at most a dozen families had always con- 
trolled Connecticut.” 8 New York politics were determined 
by the attitude of the great families— the Livingstons, the 
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Schuylers and the Clintons. In the South, political power de- 
pended almost wholly on family connection and social in- 
fluence. 

The mass of the people lived outside the centers of po- 
litical ferment. The urban population was small, not one 
thirtieth of the whole. There were no more than four cities 
in the entire country with more 10,000 inhabitants. Boston 
had a populadon of 18,000. Philadelphia, with a population 
of 42,000, was the chief city. One fifth of the total population 
of the country was to be found within the bounds of Virginia 
where there were no large towns. 7 Furthermore, in 1775 
there were only 37 newspapers in the entire country; and the 
only way leading men in different localities could keep one 
another informed of political movements was by correspond- 
ence. All in all, conditions were such that only those in 
social relations with the governing class, that is, the gentry, 
were even in a position to obtain the information and under- 
take the organizational measures necessary for political ac- 
tivity. That is why the men who bombarded the King and 
Parliament with constitutional arguments, who organized the 
Continental Congress, giving a national character to the revo- 
lutionary struggle, and who finally declared their independ- 
ence of the British Crown, were men of wealth and privilege, 
the Whig bourgeoisie of colonial America. 

2 

f 

The fact that colonial society was dominated by the landed 
gentry and the urban bourgeoisie determined the fundamental 
character of the Revolution. Nevertheless, as far as its/ demo- 
cratic features were concerned, it was the working- people 
of the towns, the urban petty bourgeoisie and the poor farm- 
ers of the back country who were the determining force in 
the struggle. In this respect, the war itself proved to be the 
most decisive factor in the emergence of the new state as a 
democratic republic. For the war drew the masses into the 
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struggle, and made it possible for them to play a role in. 
determining the military conduct and outcome of the conflict. 
By thus bringing forward the genuinely democratic classes, 
it opened the way for the operation of democratic influences 
at the most crucial time in the life of colonial America, the 
formative period of the new state and nation. 

Had it been left entirely up to the planter-merchant aris- 
tocracy, there would have been neither national independence 
nor a democratic republic. A large section of this opulent 
gentry opposed and sabotaged the struggle and openly joined 
the British in the war. That part of the planter-merchant 
aristocracy which took up arms against the Crown, sought 
to retain exclusive leadership of the struggle, to subordinate 
the participation of the masses to its own aims in the war and 
to restrict the democratic initiative of the people. Its primary 
object was to remove British imperial domination and op- 
pression which were stifling American economic life and 
development. It feared revolution and independence as 
opening the way to republican rule, “the worst of all possible 
tyrannies.” It therefore sought to wage the struggle against 
Britain from the top, under the slogan “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” and tried to keep the people from 
gaining any share of the leadership. It regarded the masses 
with contempt and was alarmed at the fact that the resistance 
to the Crown had “brought all the dregs to the top” in every 
colony. United in their own revolutionary organizations, 
chiefly under the name of Sons of Liberty, in the key towns 
of the colonies, the city poor, led by such radical merchants 
and professionals as Sam Adams and John Lamb who realized 
that it was the patriotism of the masses on which the salvation 
of the country would finally depend, waged a fight for joint 
leadership of the struggle. They carried on intensive revolu- 
tionary agitation and organization, prepared and distributed 
various types of literature, and finally proved strong enough 
to defeat the efforts of the rich merchants to bar them from 
the First Continental Congress, forcing them to hold it on 
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the basis of equal representation from workers, country poor, 
rich planters and merchants. When the British sent troops to 
crush the resistance of the colonists, it was the working people 
of the cities and towns who watched and reported every one 
of their movements, kept the colonial Tories under sur- 
veillance, and, together with the farmers, provided the man- 
power for the fighting forces. 8 

The fact is that in 1775, during the first stage of the 
armed struggle against Britain, these merchant-planters still 
had no thought of independence. Even as military hostilities 
commenced, they proclaimed “an accommodation with our 
mother country” to be the “fondest wish of each American 
soul,” an idea with which George Washington, on his way 
to assume command of the continental armies, was entirely in 
accord. 0 The British had forced armed resistance ulpon them, 
and they were prepared to wage war, but it was~ror recog- 
nition of their constitutional liberties and rights by the 
'' Crown, not for the overthrow of British rule. They were, 
consequently, not yet ready to conduct the war by revolu- 
tionary means, although the logic of the struggle and the in- 
tervention of the masses was soon to lead to this. To wage 
the war in a revolutionary way, the war had to have inde- 
pendence as its aim; but in 1775 they had no such aim as yet. 
Leaving New York for the army in Cambridge, Washington 
realized that it might be necessary to use forcible measures 
against the British Governor of New York; but he hesitated 
to order such measures because “the seizing of a Governor 
[is] quite a new thing,” for which he would have to ask 
authority from the Continental Congress. 10 Indeed, British 
officers and soldiers who were killing Americans and treat- 
ing American prisoners as outlaws, were still regarded as 
fellow-citizens, while captured British officers were treated 
as “gentlemen” and allowed to be at large on parole, as in 
the case of an officer by the name of Prescott who was per- 
mitted to live in the best tavern in Philadelphia, “feasting with 
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gentlemen of the first rank in the province, and keeping a 
levee for the reception of the grandees.” 11 

It was the democratic masses who pressed for the revolu- 
tionary conduct of the war, that is, for independence. They 
were enraged by the barbarous action of the British who 
devastated and burned American towns, and were alarmed 
and infuriated by the open treachery of the wealthy Tory 
aristocrats who conspired with the British against the Ameri- 
can cause. The demand of the masses was reflected in the 
statement of General Greene who declared: “O, could the 
Congress behold the distress and wretched condition of the 
poor inhabitants, driven from the seaport towns, it must, it 
would kindle a blaze of indignation against the commissioned 
pirates and licensed robbers. People begin heartily to wish a 
declaration of independence.” 12 The behavior of the British 
forces was creating a new situation. General Charles Lee, who 
declared that God favored those with the heaviest battalions, 
also pressed for revolutionary action. “I propose to seize every 
governor, government man, placeman, tory, and enemy to 
liberty on the continent, and to confiscate their estates,” he 
declared; “or at least lay them under heavy contributions for 
the public. Their persons should be secured in some of the 
interior towns, as hostages for the treatment of those of 
our party, whom the fortunes of war shall throw into their 
hands.” 13 But General Washington did not respond to this 
plea, which was in accord with the desires of the democratic 
populace. 

The conservative gentry in the Continental Congress were 
not in favor of such revolutionary methods or of separation 
from Britain which these methods involved. They hoped that 
the moderates in Parliament would be able to keep the strug- 
gle from developing into a war to the finish. Furthermore, 
they feared the democratic aims of the masses as a threat 
against their own privileges and property interests. The im- 
perial restraints on colonial trade and economy which ob- 
structed exchange among the merchants also cut the prices 
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of the farmers’ products and the wages of the workers, and 
menaced their ability to become independent producers. The 
people were therefore eager to fight for freedom against the 
foreign oligarchy. But they also suffered from the oppression 
of the domestic gentry. Their aims therefore went beyond 
those of the planter-merchant aristocracy. More and more 
injecting their own independent organizations and demands 
into the struggle, they strove for freedom from both the 
foreign and domestic oligarchy. The workers saw clearly that 
the time for appeals and debate had passed and that the issue 
could be resolved only by a vigorous resort to arms, outright 
independence, and the establishment of a popular, democratic 
government. To prevent this outcome, the gentry tried to 
sidetrack the demand for independence and to avoid any 
action which would close the door to any other solution. 14 

The British also understood the extent to which the masses 
were the driving force for resistance to the Crown, and espe- 
cially their role as a military factor. They adjusted their 
strategy accordingly and planned to cut off communication 
between the Northern and Southern provinces, and shift the 
war from New England where they were confronted by the 
stubborn resistance of the farmers and mechanics, to the South 
where they intended to release the Negro slaves, disrupt the 
Southern provinces and thus secure speedy victory. At the 
same time, they tried to bribe the people who bore the brunt 
of the struggle while the wealthy merchants were growing 
rich from the war, by promising too acres of land to each 
man that enlisted plus ioo acres for his wife and 50 for each 
child, and demagogically appealed to the workers to escape 
misery and poverty by deserting the revolutionary army. The 
British also depended on the wealthy colonial tories who en- 
tered into an extensive conspiracy with them to betray the 
revolutionary army and the Revolution. 

But the people, struggling for their freedom, refused to 
give in, despite the hardships and military superiority of the 
enemy. They displayed remarkable ingenuity in supplying 
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arms and organizing the fighting forces for the revolutionary- 
army. Above all, they overwhelmed the British by the revo- 
lutionary energy and fighting technique which they displayed 
on the battlefield. The farmers and mechanics, without uni- 
forms or the discipline of a professional army, poorly trained 
and even more poorly equipped, performed miracles. They 
did more work in one night erecting fortifications than a 
whole British army, as British General Howe admitted, would 
have done in a month. They developed tactical innovations, 
most important of which was guerrilla warfare, that dismayed 
the unchallenged masters of Europe’s battlefields. Here was a 
revolutionary army which had a strength all its own, far su- 
perior in purpose and quality of fighting men to the essen- 
tially mercenary army of the British Crown with its inflexible 
formations and its tactics of the line. “In the American War 
of Independence,” Engels declared in 1877, “these cumbrous 
lines came up against bands of insurgents, which although not 
drilled were all the better able to shoot from their rifled car- 
bines; these rebels were fighting for their own special interests, 
and therefore did not desert like the mercenaries; nor did 
they do the English the kindness of advancing against them 
also in line and across the open plain, but in scattered and 
rapidly moving troops of sharpshooters under cover of the 
woods. In such circumstances the line was powerless and was 
defeated by its invisible and intangible opponents. Fighting 
in skirmishing order was re-invented— a new method of war- 
fare which was the result of a change in the human material 
of war.” 15 

The war had its own logic. The Tory conspiracy and the 
British maneuvers deprived those sections of the gentry who 
still hoped for reconciliation with Britain of their last argu- 
ments. There was no way out except war to the end. The 
Tory plot was smashed and the Continental Congress was 
forced to prepare for a long and bloody struggle. By June 
1776, the Congress had to consider whether the united colo- 
nies should declare themselves free and independent states. 
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The forces that demanded independence carried the day. A 
committee appointed to draft a declaration of independence 
met in the home of a bricklayer; and the draft, prepared by 
Thomas Jefferson, was adopted on July 4. When the people 
heard the news, their joy “amounted almost to frenzy.” The 
workers hurled the statue of George III from its pedestal in 
Bowling Green and made bullets out of it. Washington dis- 
approved of their action because it “too much resembled law- 
lessness and riot.” 10 In some colonies the workers were the 
only ones to rejoice. 17 

Among the first to raise the demand for national inde- 
pendence was Thomas Paine, the most popular and effective 
spokesman of the masses of people in this struggle. Paine 
was a true and great democrat whose pamphlets and writings 
exerted a deep influence on the people, especially during 
the most difficult days of the War. Following the tradition 
of the great humanitarians of the 17th and 18th centuries who 
were shocked by the extremes of wealth and wretchedness 
which already then characterized the newly developing 
capitalist system, Paine’s sympathies were with the people. 
But though he sought to protect them against the evil con- 
sequences of this system, he condemned any effort to abolish 
private property. Yet Paine’s outlook was entirely in accord 
with the needs of his time and with the tasks which historical 
development had posed for solution in America in the last 
quarter of the 18th century. An Englishman by birth and a 
citizen of the world, it was in the American Revolution that 
Paine made his greatest contribution to freedom and earned 
his place among the immortals of history. 

It was the workers and the common people who as- 
sured the final triumph and saved the Revolution. They were 
the most patriotic forces in the Revolution, the most con- 
sistent champions of independence, and the most ardent ad- 
vocates of a democratic republic. As common soldiers, they 
withstood the most terrible suffering, caused as much by the 
greed of the speculators and stock jobbers supplying the army 
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as by the British blockade. While the masses sacrificed every- 
thing for victory, the merchants and manufacturers profit- 
eered, bled the people through soaring prices in violation of 
price-control legislation, and grew even richer on govern- 
ment contracts, currency speculation and land jobbing. De- 
spite all the hardships and the constant retreats and defeats 
of the revolutionary army during the war, the workers and 
masses remained loyal to the cause of the Revolution. And in 
the long run, this proved decisive. 

The revolutionary war for independence made a funda- 
mental contribution towards strengthening the democratic 
conditions of American development. It destroyed the system 
of indentured servitude by freeing the thousands of inden- 
tured servants who enlisted in the revolutionary army and 
by halting the importation of new servants. It gave strength, 
confidence and prestige to the workers and common people 
who brought victory over the enemy. It gave them a new 
economic asset by opening up vast quantities of new land 
which the imperial proclamation of 1763 had closed to settle- 
ment. And it brought them important political gains, em- 
bodied in the Bills of Rights of nearly all State Constitutions. 
Many of these disestablished the churches, guaranteed freedom 
of worship, prohibited voice voting, and abolished primogeni- 
ture and entail. 18 

But with all this, the influence of the bourgeoisie remained 
dominant. The speculators were the first to profit from the 
opening up of the new lands. The great estates of the Tory 
Loyalists fell into the hands of the wealthy few, and the 
planter-merchant aristocracy retained political power, as was 
soon to be revealed by the outcome of the struggle over the 
formation of the new national government. 

3 

Once independence was achieved, the struggle began for 
the determination of the character of the new state, lasting 
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until 1787 when the new federal and state governments were 
formed. This struggle reflected the social distinctions pre- 
vailing in the country. Though monarchy was excluded in a 
society in which hereditary titles. had been practically non- 
existent, many of the “well-born” dreamed of it; and even 
though these “well-born” were unable to establish a formal 
aristocracy, they were clearly convinced that government re- 
sponsibility belonged exclusively to them. 10 Most of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention which set up the new 
government and which adopted the Constitution making the 
United States a republic, belonged to the merchant and landed 
gentry. They took it as a matter of course that they, who 
were in possession of the means and the ability to take care of 
such matters, would control every branch of the Government 
and conduct public affairs. 20 , 

John Adams, who condemned hereditary political privilege 
and insisted that there should be equality before the law, 
nevertheless contended that differences of birth and wealth 
exerted “a natural and inevitable influence upon society.” 
After all, did not America have its “laborers, yeomen, gentle- 
men, esquires, honorable gentlemen and excellent gentle- 
men?” 21 Alexander Hamilton, who was open in his monarchic 
leanings and his contempt for the people, declared that “all 
communities divide themselves into the few and the many. 
The first are rich and well-born, the other the mass of people. 

. . . The people are turbulent and changing. They seldom 
judge or determine right. Give therefore to the first class a 
distinct, permanent share in the government. They will check 
the unsteadiness of the second.” 22 
What the rich and wealthy really feared about the re- 
public as a state form was that its logical development led 
beyond the rule of the privileged and wealthy to the rule of 
the people. This fear of democracy was expressed very clearly 
by Gouvemeur Morris, a close friend of George Washington, 
who proclaimed that property is the basis of all government 
and described democracy as “that disease of which all repub- 
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lies have perished, except those which have been overthrown 
by force.” 28 In March 1789, he wrote to the Marquis de la 
Luzerne: “Republicanism is a moral influenza.” 24 Shays’ re- 
bellion against foreclosures and the persecution of debtors, 
which occurred in Western Massachusetts in 178 6, and the 
disturbances in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, had 
greatly frightened the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and only confirmed their conviction that democracy 
was the hidden disease that constituted the Achilles’ heel of 
every republic. They sought to meet this by building up a 
governmental structure which they hoped would curb and 
control these democratic tendencies. For this purpose they 
introduced the system of checks and balances into the Con- 
stitution of the new republic as a safeguard against “tyranny,” 
the “tyranny” of the many, the masses of people who might 
use state power against the propertied classes. 

When this system was criticized by Turgot and Mably, 
world renowned French statesmen and thinkers, and the latter 
one of the theoretical forerunners of French communism, 
John Adams came to its defense. In an elaborate review and 
analysis of the history of republics, he argued that a pure 
democratic state like that dreamt of by French philosophers 
was impossible. Although Adams accepted the term “repub- 
lic” as describing the new American government, it was not 
in the sense implying popular rule. In correspondence with 
Roger Sherman, therefore, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, Adams called it a “monarchical republic,” a 
classification which he had applied to England also and by 
which he meant that the custody of the executive power was 
an individual trust and that it was also republican inasmuch 
as the Constitution provided for the representation of the 
people. 25 This was generally the view taken by the authors 
of the 'Federalist, who referred to the new Government as 
republican. But, as Madison argued, it is a republic which 
should by no means be classed with the democratic republics 
of antiquity in which the people ruled. “Democracies,” Madi- 
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son wrote, “have ever been spectacles of turbulence and con- 
tention, have ever been found incompatible with personal 
security or the rights of property, and have in general been as 
short in their lives as they have been violent in their deaths. 
. . . The true distinction between these (ancient republics) and 
the American governments lies in the total exclusion of the 
people in their collective capacity from any share in the 
latter .” 28 


4 

Despite the fear of democracy, the new Government took 
the form of a democratic republic. All the pains of the Con- 
stitutional Convention to fashion a government machine 
which would control the democratic tendencies they dreaded, 
proved unable to stem the democratic upsurge. Fisher Ames 
put his linger on the reason for this when he remarked: “Con- 
stitutions are but paper; society is but a substratum of gov- 
ernment.” 27 The social and historical conditions were such 
that the Constitution could not resist adjustment to the demo- 
cratic development. 

Unlike the British gentry who dealt with a settled popu- 
lation trained to habits of deference and unable to escape from 
landlord control, the American gentry were faced with en- 
tirely different conditions. The authority which they exer- 
cised during the greater part of the colonial period because 
of the pressure of the French and Indians upon the English 
settlements lost much of its foundation after the expulsion 
of the European powers and the driving back of tlie Indians. 
There was practically no end to the amount of unoccupied 
land, and coercive social arrangements were not so easy to 
maintain, as the gentry soon discovered. The need to obtain 
settlers was paramount and caused democratic inducements 
which early took the form of political franchises . 28 Thus 
William Grayson of Virginia, who hoped for speedy land 
sales and lower taxes, observed that “the want of inhabitants” 
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was “perhaps our only calamity.” Tench Coxe sought to at- 
tract settlers to Pennsylvania with the argument that it offered 
civil and religious liberties, land on easy terms, voting citizen- 
ship after two years of residence, and freedom from Old 
World restraints on trade and industry. 25 1 

The need for making such democratic concessions in order 
to secure settlers without, at the same time, undermining their 
political power, presented the gentry with a dilemma, the 
only escape from which they saw in the presence of a strong 
enemy on America’s borders. “We need as all nations do,” 
wrote Fisher Ames to Rufus King in 1802, “the compression 
on the outside of our circle of a formidable neighbor, whose 
presence shall at all times excite stronger fears than dema- 
gogues can inspire the people with towards their govern- 
ment.” 80 In face of the actual conditions and events, this was 
merely self-delusion on the part of the gentry, who thereby 
only demonstrated that there was no escape from the 
“dilemma” of democracy. 

The inexorable influence of the presence of an unlimited 
extent of land for democratization of the country which the 
Founding Fathers could not escape, was a source of demo- 
cratic development that had already asserted itself at the very 
beginning of the colonization of America in the seventeenth 
century. The aristocrats of England had twice attempted to 
set up in America a landed social order of a feudal character: 
the first time during the turmoil of Stuart England, when hun- 
dreds of entrepreneurs came to America in the hope of es- 
tablishing ducal and manorial estates like those which had 
been the models in Europe for five hundred years; the second 
time between 1660 and 1667, after the defeat of the British 
Republic and the restoration of Charles II to the throne. But 
both of these efforts failed because of the conditions under 
which settlers were secured for the colonization of the new 
country. These included prospective homesteads for all who 
wished them, the right to elect assemblies and freedom of 
religious beliefs and conduct. 
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To persuade people to migrate to the colonial wilderness 
and become workers on the proposed manorial estates, the 
entrepreneurs and ship captains had to agree to terms which 
played a vital role in the formation of the early North Ameri- 
can character. Most men and women who went to the Chesa- 
peake Bay country between 1620 and 1660 stipulated that 
they would take the risks and become indentured servants 
for five or six years only on such specific terms. As a result, 
the entrepreneurs paid six pounds each for the transportation 
of servants to their destination and signed contracts in which 
they promised indentured workers, at the expiration of their 
terms, a tract of land, a new suit of clothes, a heifer, two pigs, 
firearms and the simpler farm tools. 

These were the basic conditions on which the majority of 
white people became citizens of the North American colonies 
from Maine to Georgia. And with vast stretches of land not 
far away, these workers on the lands of the would-be manor 
lords of Virginia and Maryland were not disposed to become 
submissive serfs. They responded to all efforts at making serfs 
of them by running away to the Frontier in such great num- 
bers that more laws were enacted on this than any other 
subject during a period of thirty years; but the laws could not 
be enforced effectively. The guarantee of lands and freedom 
to indentured servants defeated the formation of a stratified 
social order along feudal lines. This guarantee was reinforced 
by the fact that plantations were constantly moving and 
changing, thereby preventing the permanent attachment of 
less ambitious workers to the soil. 81 

Under these conditions, where feudal institutions were un- 
able to take root, no dependent peasantry developed in 
America. There was no native nobility and no feudal cus- 
toms. Land was held in fee simple. Estates were not entailed 
and the custom of primogeniture did not generally prevail. 82 

In a secondary way, religion also proved to be a source of 
democratic development in America. In the colonies, unlike 
the mother country, the church was separate from the state. 
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As in politics, so in religion, the colonists had belonged to 
the most progressive parties in England. In fact, the first re- 
publicans in America were Puritan ministers, namely, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Hooker and John Wise. Like other colo- 
nists, they were acquainted with the moderate republican 
principles of government expressed in the works of Milton, 
Sydney, and others, and were ardent proponents of demo- 
cratic views. The democratic outlook of Thomas Hooker 
and Roger Williams was embodied in the constitutions of 
the colonies which they founded. 83 

The fact is, however, that for a hundred years after the 
establishment of the first colonies, religion was essentially 
a matter of the few. The Anglican Church in Virginia was 
under the management and control of the planter aristocracy. 
In New England, because of social restrictions, the member- 
ship of the churches was made up of a small minority. The 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists and the Reform bodies 
fully shared Calvin’s low opinion of the common people. 
The Quakers, especially after the adoption of birthright mem- 
bership, came to be more and more a prosperous upper class 
group. The early New England Fathers, who considered 
democracy the “meanest” of all forms of government, re- 
garded it as their principal task to see that “the elect,” the 
chosen of God, controlled in both Church and state. 

To the extent that religion pentrated to the masses, it took 
the form of colonial revivalism, spread by colonial preachers 
who taught that every man was expected to find his own 
way to God and stressed the doctrine that all men are equal 
in the sight of God, encouraging the desire of the common 
people to take part in the management of their own affairs. 
The revivalist preachers recognized no social distinctions and 
sought to reach all classes of men, slaves as well as masters, 
poor as well as rich, ignorant as well as learned. To them, 
all were sinners and in need of a saviour whose grace alone 
availed. The revivals were thus a great leveling force in 
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American colonial society; they sowed the basic seeds of 
democracy widely and effectively. 8 * 

5 

During the thirteen years between the First Continental 
Congress of 1774 and the adoption of the Constitution es- 
tablishing the new American Republic in 1787, the basic 
democratic forces of the Revolution played a decisive role 
in the prosecution of the War and in maintaining the unity 
of the colonies until independence was won. The revolu- 
tionary petty-bourgeois democrats who dominated the first 
Continental Congress were responsible for the Declaration 
of Independence which had been drafted by a committee of 
the Congress headed by the thirty-two year old Thomas 
Jefferson. Although they had to share leadership with the 
rich merchants and landed gentry in the Second Continental 
Congress, they were able to force the adoption of the Articles 
of Confederation which kept the colonies on the road to the 
establishment of a single republic. The common people, con- 
sisting of the poor fanners, artisans, mechaniqs and sailors, 
provided the man-power for fighting the war and, as such, 
bore the brunt of the struggle. It was these democratic groups 
that enforced the revolutionary dictatorship and terror against 
the Tories which was less violent than in the subsequent 
French Revolution only because of the absence of feudal 
conditions in the colonies. 

But as the war progressed, political power shifted entirely 
to the Whig bourgeoisie, the bulk of whom later formed the 
Federalist Party. It was they who dominated the secret Con- 
vention which adopted the Constitution of 1787. When 
Thomas Jefferson, who had been sent to France in 1784 to 
replace the aged Franklin as American Minister to that coun- 
try, received a copy of the new Constitution in 1787, he was 
disturbed to find that neither a Bill of Rights for the people 
nor rotation in the presidential office had been provided for. 
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He liked the idea of a central government functioning with- 
out recurrence to the States, the separation of the executive 
and judiciary from the legislature, and the establishment of 
a Congress composed of two Houses. But because the Con- 
stitution disregarded the democratic rights of the people, 
Jefferson declared himself “nearly a neutral” in relation to it.* 6 
When he returned to the United States in 1790, he found 
the nation divided “into a minority enriched, and a majority 
furnishing the riches” and the new Government in the hands 
of the wealthy merchants, the landed and professional aris- 
tocracy. Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, was 
using the Government to increase the wealth of the propertied 
groups. He sought to attach “certificate men,” stock-jobbers, 
speculators and monied aristocrats to the Government. 60 His 
financial measures, funding the public debt, enriched his 
wealthy friends at the expense of the farmers and artisans 
who were burdened with high taxes which paid for the opera- 
tion of Hamilton’s plan. The people, who had sought to 
achieve greater democratic gains, realized that they were in 
danger of losing the things for which they had sacrificed and 
fought during the Revolution. They were highly dissatisfied 
with the situation and pressed for a Bill of Rights. 

The struggle between the popular masses and the rich and 
well-born who controlled the Government became so sharp 
by 1790 that the country was divided into two distinct camps. 
“The line is now drawn so clearly,” Jefferson declared in 
1793, “as to show on one side (1) the fashionable circles of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Charleston (natural 
aristocrats); (2) Merchants trading on British capital; (3) 
Paper men. (All the old Tories are found in some one of 
these descriptions.) On the other side are (1) Merchants 
trading on their own capital; (2) Irish merchants; (3) Trades- 
men, mechanics, farmers and every other possible description 
of our citizens.” 87 

On his return from France, Jefferson had been appointed 
Secretary of State. Although he had grasped the basic situa- 
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tion in the country at that time and noted that, in their fear 
of the masses, the ruling circles were showing “a preference 
for kingly over republican government,” Jefferson did not 
immediately see the full significance of Hamilton’s funding 
scheme. In 1790, therefore, he said of himself: “I am neither 
Federalist nor anti-Federalist; I am of neither party, nor yet 
a trimmer between parties.” 88 By 1791, however, a bitter 
antagonism developed between Jefferson and Hamilton over 
the excise and the national bank proposed in Hamilton’s treas- 
ury report. The struggle between the two men was to become 
the underlying pattern of the national political struggle for 
the next thirty years. 

Hamilton advocated the suppression of popular tendencies 
and democracy with an iron hand. Jefferson insisted that the 
people were the best repository for political power, and 
sought to give democracy the freest scope. Hamilton fought 
for a strong, centralized national government dedicated to the 
interests of the bourgeoisie; and, for this purpose, advocated 
a life-long, even hereditary executive or monarch, with State 
governors holding their commissions at the national pleasure, 
and a Congress constructed on the English model of Lords 
and Commons. Jefferson countered with an assertion of States’ 
Rights which he regarded as “a precious reliance” in face 
of an administration dominated by Hamilton and his friends, 
and insisted on distributive rather than consolidated functions 
of the Government. Hamilton was pro-British and approved 
of the corruption then prevalent in the British Parliament. 
Jefferson hated the British and was friendly to revolutionary 
France. 

He had left France with an enthusiasm for the bourgeois 
democratic ideology which had permeated all the anti-feudal 
classes in that country, and eager to help the new American 
Republic develop into a strong, progressive nation whose 
achievement would be a model and an inspiration to all 
humanity. But he was amazed to find that the Federalist lead- 
ers in New York were outspoken in their support of British 
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monarchism and their desire for hereditary government. As 
he mixed in their circles, he found himself “the only advocate 
on the republican side of the question.” 80 Even John Adams 
had abated in his resentment against British forms of govern- 
ment and was frankly hostile to the Revolution in France. 
And as Jefferson joined Washington’s Cabinet, he became 
convinced that the President was surrounded by men who 
had monarchical designs. When he came into open conflict 
with Hamilton in 1791, General Knox, Hamilton, Gouv- 
erneur Morris and the Eastern Federalists attacked him as a 
hypocrite, a flatterer of the people, a philosopher of crude 
abstractions, a false generalizer, a worshiper of France, and a 
“semi-maniac.” 40 The struggle raged during the fall elections 
of 1792, and the antagonism between Jefferson and Hamilton 
grew. Hamilton fought to oust Jefferson from the Cabinet. 
The stage was being set for the emergence of new party 
formations. 

As the financial projects of the Treasury developed, di- 
visions began to take place in the Federalist camp. On the 
one hand, the orthodox Federalists represented the commer- 
cial and banking groups with such spokesmen as Hamilton, 
Gouverneur Morris and Robert Morris. On the other hand, 
a powerful element in the Middle States, as well as most 
Southern statesmen, began to draw away from the Federalists. 
This group, of considerable size, stood midway between the 
Hamiltonians and the Jeffersonian republicans; the contem- 
porary newspapers often referred to them as “moderates.” 
This group, of which John Adams was the spokesman, repre- 
sented the middle class in the cities and the middle group of 
farmers. 

At no time was Adams’ position on economic issues within 
the sphere of practical politics acceptable to the commercial 
group. Furthermore, because of the fact that during the Revo- 
lution Adams displayed radical tendencies by being among 
the foremost in pressing the adoption of drastic measures 
against England, the Federalist conservatives always retained 
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a lingering suspicion of him. It was not until the close of the 
Revolution, when he produced political writings between 
1787 and 1790 which were to their hieing, that he won their 
applause, although these works alienated Adams from the 
Republicans. 

As the legislation advocated by the Federalists, under the 
leadership of Hamilton, became more and more clearly de- 
signed in the exclusive interests of the commercial and bank- 
ing groups, the “moderates” became restive. Thus, Madison 
and Hamilton, who had been united on the question of the 
adoption of the Constitution, diverged almost immediately 
thereafter, leaving Adams as the spokesman of the “mod- 
erates” within the Federalist Party and among the more con- 
servative republicans. However, Adams’ .efforts to control 
the policy of the Federalist Party did not succeed. 41 

Soon after Washington’s re-election to the Presidency, the 
struggle which had developed over Hamilton’s financial pro- 
gram was still further aggravated and sharpened by the de- 
thronement and execution of Louis XVI in France and the 
war which Britain organized against the new French Repub- 
lic. The American people were aroused to great enthusiasm 
by the establishment of the French Republic. Hamilton and 
his supporters, who regarded the rise of democracy in France 
as a great calamity, rushed to the defense of British interests. 
Jefferson had been anxious to leave the Cabinet, but at Wash- 
ington’s request held on until the end of 1793 when he retired 
from office as Secretary of State. The more he had seen of 
the Administration, the more disgusted he had become. He 
was determined to cease being a counselor to a Federalist ad- 
ministration and to rally the democratic forces for control 
of the Government. He was immensely popular at the time he 
withdrew from the Administration, and in 1794 organized 
the Republican Party which became the political expression 
of the democratic camp in the country. 

The people, aroused by the domestic and foreign policies of 
the Government, had sought to defend themselves by organ- 
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izing democratic societies like the Sons of Liberty of the 
Revolutionary period. These popular societies, the first of 
which appeared in Philadelphia in 1793, grew out of the dis- 
content of the poor setders and craftsmen, the farmers and 
sailors, their desire to preserve liberty and the Republic, 
and their opposition to all aristocratic measures at home and 
abroad. Between 1793 and 1800, 42 such popular societies 
were organized whose members ranged from rich merchants 
to sailors and militiamen, with their base made up of those 
who had waged the struggle for independence as common 
soldiers and members of revolutionary organizations. They 
were determined to keep the country from being taken over 
by the foes of liberty; and as in 1776, so after 1790, they 
united with all democratic elements to save the nation, 
equality and the Republic. 42 

Supported by the people, Jefferson ran for President in the 
elections of 1796. But John Adams, the candidate of the 
Federalists, carried the office by a close vote in the Electoral 
College, and Jefferson was chosen Vice President. In 1798 
the Federalists enacted a series of repressive measures known 
as the Alien and Sedition Acts in an effort to crush American 
democracy. But the people fought back under Jefferson’s 
leadership, and in the elections of 1800 democracy was tri- 
umphant, electing Jefferson President of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson was a man of encyclopedic stature, whose 
interests ranged from agriculture to the fine arts. He was a 
student and a thinker whose intellectual curiosity embraced 
nearly every field of human knowledge including philosophy, 
natural and applied science, ancient and modern languages, 
and mathematics. A man of broad culture, a true humani- 
tarian, and an astute political leader, he was above all a 
consistent democrat, cut from the same cloth as the great 
personalities of the French Enlightenment. But, like them, he 
was essentially a representative of bourgeois-democratic so- 
ciety, the exponent of a great, independent nation, the enlight- 
ened spokesman of a progressive democracy whose economic 
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foundations were still primarily of a freehold agrarian char- 
acter. When the popular democratic societies, organized on 
the model of the French Jacobin societies, emerged as a 
driving force in the struggle against Federalist reaction, and 
were held responsible for the “Whiskey insurrection” of 
Western Pennsylvania, he refused to sanction them, although 
he challenged the epithet of “self-created societies” which 
Washington directed against them in his message to Congress. 
Although he hated monarchs, he felt that the French Revo- 
lution should have stopped with a constitutional monarchy. 
He greeted the establishment of the French Republic, but 
he condemned the revolutionary acts which crushed the 
counter-revolution and saved the republic as “atrocities” of 
the French “rabble,” and contrasted them with the “steady 
and solid” character of the American people . 48 When Monroe 
returned humiliated from France, where he had glorified the 
bloody bourgeois counter-revolution, Jefferson had no word 
of criticism of his position, and took him under his political 
wing. Indeed, in later years, Jefferson agreed fully with 
Lafayette that the split between the constitutional-monarchist 
and the republican wings of the bourgeoisie was a misfortune 
which opened the way for the Jacobin masses and the Terror 
headed by Robespierre. Jefferson, the political and ideological 
leader of the democratic masses, during the first twenty years 
of the existence of the new Republic, was unquestionably the 
man in whose life and thought the humanism and internation- 
alism of the eighteenth century bourgeois democratic revo- 
lution found its highest expression in America; but he never 
went beyond the farthest horizon of that revolution. These 
bourgeois limitations did not diminish the greatness of his 
contributions to the history of the American people and the 
world. 



CHAPTER III 


Dawn Breaks In Europe 


i 

THE American Revolution initiated a new era of the ascend- 
ancy of bourgeois democracy on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Men like Thomas Jefferson, who declared that America was 
“acting for all mankind ,” 1 realized the world significance of 
the Revolution. The common people, too, who had faith in 
the future of the new republic for which they had made such 
great sacrifices, were confident that its example would be 
followed in other parts of the world. 

Europe was in such a state of feudal decay and the spirit 
of defiance and rebellion against the old order was growing 
so strong that a major democratic upheaval of the caliber of 
the American Revolution was bound to give a great impetus 
to the struggle for democracy in such countries as France, 
England, Germany, Italy, and even far-away Russia. America, 
after all, had long been the object of great commercial strug- 
gles among the European powers; and since the Revolution 
was a struggle against England, the dominant power of 
Europe, the entire continent was naturally interested in its 
outcome. As a colonial appendage of Europe, America was 
really part of the European system of relations, and conse- 
quently shared in the mutual influence of events which was 
a regular feature of the development of the nations of Europe 
for whom the struggle against feudalism was a common his- 
torical task. Even in those days of few newspapers and poor 

49 
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communication, therefore, the news that came thundering in 
from the Atlantic reached into the farthest corners of the 
continent and was received with almost universal rejoicing. 
All anti-feudal classes hailed the great event: the constitu- 
tional-minded nobles; the upper bourgeoisie that wanted a con- 
stitutional monarchy; the moderate bourgeoisie that dreamed 
of a republic; the revolutionary intelligentsia; as well as the 
men of the people. It was a blaze of light in a world shrouded 
in feudal darkness; and even those who later found ground 
for difference greeted the conflagration. As the Count of 
Segur reported in his Memoirs: “The first shot of the cannon 
fired in the new hemisphere resounded throughout Europe 

with the rapidity of lightning The courageous daring of 

the Americans electrified all spirits and excited general ad- 
miration.” 2 

It was in France, where the American cause evoked the 
widest response, that the bourgeois democratic revolution 
was to register its next major triumph. At tfie time of the 
American Revolution, France was an agrarian state with a 
population of more than 24,000,000 peasants, burghers and 
workers ruled by no more than 240,000 privileged aristocrats. 
The peasantry, carrying the entire parasitic structure on its 
back, was plundered by the state, the tax-exempt clergy and 
the nobility who lived in idleness and luxury at Versailles or 
on their estates. With the serfs degraded and hungry, the 
countryside was in a state of decay. From the end of the reign 
of Louis XVand throughout the reign of Louis XVI, agricul- 
ture was in the grip of a chronic crisis. The peasants deserted 
the estates en masse and fled to the cities where they were 
unable to secure employment. As a result the cities were full 
of beggars. Even by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the number was so great that a kingdom of vagabonds was 
established in Paris. In 1777, the third year of Louis XVI ’s 
reign, the number of beggars in the country was estimated 
at 1,200,000. The Monarchy tried to meet this enforced 
transformation of the peasants into urban vagabonds and 
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paupers by passing the Ordinance of July 13, 1777 according 
to which every man in good health from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, if without means of subsistence and not practic- 
ing a trade, was to be sent to the galleys. 8 Louis XVI was 
truly the rot des gueux, King of the beggars. 

While the peasants were thus weighed down by feudal 
burdens, the bourgeoisie of the towns were sufficiently de- 
veloped by the latter half of the eighteenth century to begin 
to aspire to political power. Ever since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, French statesmen had made various at- 
tempts to encourage manufactures under strict regulation and 
police supervision. But it was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that production really began to develop 
in a sustained fashion and many French cities blossomed into 
substantial manufacturing centers. However, the feudal privi- 
leges and the insatiable demands of the Monarchy, which was 
reduced to financial insolvency by a heritage of debt and 
extravagant and useless expenditures, were a burden on com- 
merce and industry and only served to sharpen the antagon- 
ism between the bourgeoisie and the feudal order. The 
intellectuals of France gave theoretical expression to these 
antagonisms between the privileged minority and the over- 
whelming majority of the peasantry, bourgeoisie and urban 
masses. Beneath the surface of society, the revolution was 
maturing. 

Under these circumstances, the response to the American 
Revolution was instantaneous. The hearts of Frenchmen, as 
the Count of Segur reported, “throbbed at the news of the 
awakening of liberty, striving to throw off the yoke of arbi- 
trary power.” 4 Benjamin Franklin personally testified to the 
intense interest with which American affairs were followed 
in France and the democratic impact of the American Revolu- 
tion, “All Europe,” Franklin wrote from Paris in May 1777, 
“is on our side of the question, as far as applause and good 
wishes to carry them. Those who live under arbitrary power 
do nevertheless approve of liberty, and wish for it; they al- 
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most despair of recovering it in Europe; they read the transla- 
tions of our separate colony Constitutions with rapture It 

is a common observation here, that our cause is the cause of 
all mankind, and that we are fighting for their liberty in de- 
fending our own.” 2 * * * * * 8 Franklin, himself, had published and 
spread the State Constitutions and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence throughout France in 1783, which in a few years 
were to serve as models for the French in their own Revo- 
lution. 

The Whig character of the American Revolution evoked 
a favorable response among the French bourgeoisie. French 
thinkers and writers pointed to the United States as showing 
the road that must be followed; they pointed to its religious 
toleration, its freedom of the press and the absence of feudal 
privilege, and the political sovereignty of the people. They 
were of the opinion that the very existence of the American 
democratic republic would have profound consequences for 
the whole world. 

2 

The Great French Revolution was directed against the rot- 
ten and corrupt feudal system which hampered the growth of 
trade and capital, impoverished the urban masses and held 
the peasantry in intolerable bondage. The immediate sequence 
of events which led up to it had begun in the winter of 1783 
when France began to suffer from a severe economic crisis 
affecting all classes. This crisis was aggravated by the unfavor- 
able trade treaty with England of 1786 which resulted in 
closing down factories and a drastic reduction of trade. It 
was further aggravated by two years of harvest failures in 

1788 and 1789. The crisis culminated in revolution because 

of the starvation of the people and the breakdown in the dis- 

tribution of food supplies for the capital. 

At the same time, financial difficulties compelled Louis XVI 

to convoke the Estates of the Realm for the purpose of se- 
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curing the assistance of the bourgeoisie. The Estates met at 
Versailles on May 5, 1789; but the bourgeoisie was determined 
to abolish the special privileges of the nobility and clergy 
and secure political liberty before granting the financial de- 
mands of the King. The ensuing struggle between the King 
and the Third Estate, led by the bourgeoisie, resulted three 
weeks later in the transformation of the Estates of the Realm 
into a National Assembly which proceeded to draft a con- 
stitution embodying the demands of the bourgeoisie. It was 
the intervention of the famished artisan masses in this struggle 
against the King which drove it onto the path of revolution. 
The people stormed the Bastille on July 14 and compelled 
the Assembly to move to Paris. The French Revolution was 
on the way. 

Two years passed before the Constitution was finally 
adopted; but, in the meantime, the Assembly proceeded to 
abolish feudal obstacles to domestic trade, to confiscate 
Church lands and to dissolve the medieval guilds. New paper 
money, called assignats, was issued, profiteers and speculators 
in currency and the confiscated Church land made their ap- 
pearance. A Declaration of the Rights of Man was adopted pro- 
claiming all men free and equal and the object of society to 
be the maintenance of the inalienable human rights of free- 
dom, property and security. As a result of the intervention 
of the Parisian masses in support of the Assembly, the King 
was compelled to sign this Declaration on October 4, 1789. 

The big bourgeoisie, which dominated the Constituent As- 
sembly, now felt that it had achieved its goal— a limited 
monarchy and a constitution. It was ready to reach a com- 
promise with the Old Order and was prepared to put down 
any popular movement with the big National Guard, headed 
by Lafayette, which was at the disposal of the Assembly. 
Although it abolished some feudal privileges, suffrage was 
restricted to the bourgeoisie, and it even tried to enforce 
payment of redemption and feudal dues. 

From 1790 to June 1791, the Assembly endeavored to sta- 
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bilize a constitutional monarchy. It finally adopted the draft 
constitution in 1791 dividing all citizens into two groups: (1) 
active citizens, who were defined as those paying a definite 
and fairly high direct tax amounting to not less than the 
wages of three days’ work, and who possessed some land or 
other immovable property; only these had the right to elect 
deputies or become members of the National Assembly and 
have a share in the municipal administration; (2) passive citi- 
zens, who included the entire working class and petty bour- 
geoisie. 8 

But the King refused to subordinate himself to the bour- 
geoisie and rule as a constitutional monarch. When he at- 
tempted to flee from Paris on June 20, 1791, with the object 
of assuming command of a royalist army backed up by Aus- 
trian troops, the people intercepted his flight and brought him 
back to the capital. The Revolution could not stand still now. 
The Constitutionalists regarded the King as the necessary 
coping stone to the Constitution. The revolutionary masses, 
however, regarded the King as a hostage held by the French 
people in face of a hostile reactionary Europe. 

At this time the idea of a republic was first put forward; 
and it finally became clear that there were two parties among 
those who had framed the Constitution, the Constitutional 
Royalists and the Republicans. The Constitutionalists were 
great admirers of the American Revolution but they had no 
intention of establishing a republic. The people of Paris were 
opposed to restoring the King and wanted the Assembly to 
declare a republic. On July 17, 1791, they held a big popular 
demonstration on the Field of Mars in behalf of a republic. 
But the big bourgeoisie was anxious to retain the monarchy 
at any price and feared popular republican agitation. It felt 
that “one step, further in the direction of still greater free- 
dom will mean the destruction of the throne, and one step 
further in the direction of equality will mean the abolition 
of property.” 7 It therefore sent the National Guard, under 
Lafayette’s personal leadership, to fire on the demonstration. 
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The slaughter of July 17, 1791 was followed by police ter- 
ror. The Assembly, which had curbed the arbitrary powers ot 
the monarchy with the help of the people, now invoked the 
aid of absolutism in order to attack the people and protect 
property. As a result, the people had to wage a struggle 
against both the Old Order and the big bourgeoisie which 
had allied itself with the former against the people and 
which had no intention of solving the political, social and 
economic tasks of the Revolution. The Constitution of 1791 
did not solve the peasant question; and the enrichment of the 
bourgeoisie was accompanied by the impoverishment of the 
workers, artisans and large sections of the petty bourgeoisie. 
The Old Order did not disappear. The hunger and distress 
of the masses, the peasants’ hatred of the landlords and the 
efforts of the absolutist governments of Europe to prevent 
the establishment of a democratic government in France, 
drove the Revolution forward. 

By October 1, 1791, when the new Legislative Assembly 
convened, the Constitutionalists had lost control to the 
Girondist Party, the republican wing of the bourgeoisie, 
which admired the Whig character of the American Revo- 
lution. This party, however, composed of the deputies repre- 
senting the well-to-do bourgeoisie of the Gironde, likewise 
ignored the demands of the people, refused to adopt measures 
for the final, legal abolition of the feudal system and feudal 
dues, and refused to legalize the peasants’ right to the land 
which they had seized from the lords or to fix maximum food 
prices for the towns. The Girondins vacillated between the 
monarchy and democracy. 

Meanwhile, counter-revolution at home and abroad, headed 
by the King, was continuing its conspiracies. It was in the 
name of the King that the coalition of the feudal govern- 
ments of Austria, Prussia and Russia opened war on France 
in April 1792. By June it became clear that the weak French 
armies were defeated and that it would not be long before 
the invaders would reach Paris and crush the Revolution. 
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The King, who had been compelled to accept a revolutionary- 
ministry headed by a Girondin, now felt that victory was 
assured and dismissed the ministry on June 13, while royalist 
risings began to break out all over France. Attacked directly 
by the King, the Girondins had to agree to the mobilization 
of the masses for a new rising against the Monarchy which the 
people called the “Austrian Committee” in recognition of 
the true nature of the French Court. On August 10, the peo- 
ple attacked and captured the Royal palace of the Tuileries. 
Three days later, the King and his family were seized and 
imprisoned, and the first stage of the Revolution had come to 
an end. 

The rising of August 10, 1792 was organized and headed by 
a new revolutionary power, the commune of Paris, whose 
moving spirit was Marat and which represented the Parisian 
masses. Spurred by the defeats at the front and the counter- 
revolutionary conspiracies at home, the people of Paris were 
determined to put an end to the counter-revolution before 
proceeding to the front. The feudal coalition was threatening 
to drown the Revolution in the blood of the French people; 
one of its armies was within a few days’ march of Paris. In 
fact, on September 2, Verdun fell and the Duke of Brunswick 
boasted that he would soon dine in Paris. The republicans in 
Paris realized the danger from those who did not care what 
became of France so long as the Monarchy were restored. 
On September 2 and 3, they therefore seized 1600 counter- 
revolutionists in the prisons of Paris and executed them. 
They forced the Legislative Assembly to dissolve and to con- 
vene a new revolutionary body which was elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. 

The new Assembly, called the Convention, met on Sep- 
tember 20, 1792 and proclaimed France a democratic repub- 
lic, September 22 was designated as the first day of the first 
year of the republic. Louis XVI was deposed, the estates of 
the refugee nobles confiscated, all feudal dues were wiped 
out and universal suffrage was restored. The majority of the 
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Convention consisted of elements led by the Girondins, the 
moderate republicans. The revolutionary minority consisted 
chiefly of the Paris deputies, known as the Jacobins or Moun- 
tain Party. While the Convention declared as its foundation 
the sovereignty of the people and the abolition of royalty, it 
also decreed that landed and other property was sacred for- 
ever. 

The Convention could maintain its position only with the 
support of the proletarian masses, which was given solely on 
the condition that the material conditions of the workers be 
improved by the new regime, which it did not do. The 
Girondins thought that the Revolution should have ended 
August io. Measures necessary for the welfare of the people 
they regarded as anarchy to be severely repressed. Disputes 
quickly arose between the Girondins and Jacobins in the 
Convention over fundamental questions. 

In January 1793 the chief question before the Convention 
was the Monarchy. The trial of the King began. Proof of 
his negotiations with the representatives of the European 
Alliance sealed his fate. The bulk of the Girondins voted for 
his death, but only out of compulsion. On January 21 the 
King was beheaded; and immediately England and Spain de- 
clared war on France. Tory England would not tolerate a 
democratic republic across the channel. 

The truce between the parties which had been effected 
over the execution of the King came to an end. The Girondins 
and the Jacobins fought over the question of the peasantry, 
food supplies and fiscal policies— over whether all feudal bur- 
dens should be abolished without compensation, whether 
communal property should be left in the hands of the village 
community, whether war should be declared on speculators 
and those who hoarded supplies waiting for a rise in prices, 
whether a law should be passed fixing a minimum contribu- 
tion of grain and other articles of necessity, whether espe- 
cially high contributions should be demanded of the rich and 
whether political terrorism should be adopted at the moment. 
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The Girondins opposed every attack on property. They 
protested against special capital taxation, opposed the intro- 
duction of a grain tax and defended the principle of free 
trade. But the Jacobins, who pressed for land settlement and 
maximum food prices, for a strong executive to crush the 
counter-revolution and for the “Republic, one and indivis- 
ible,” were able to overcome the Girondins. They answered 
the Girondin attempt to suppress the Paris Sections by sur- 
rounding the Convention with troops and securing a decree 
which drove the Girondins from the Convention on May 31, 
1793. The latter hurried to the Provinces, raising the standard 
of revolt among the peasants of the Vendee. Two-thirds of 
the Departments of France rose against Paris and the Conven- 
tion. But the city poor and small peasantry saved the Revolu- 
tion. Twenty-nine Girondin leaders were arrested on June 
2 ’ 1793 ‘ 

From this time on, until the victory of the counter-revolu- 
tion on July 27, 1794, the Revolution was led by the party 
of the proletarian masses. With the bulk of the Girondins out, 
the Jacobins proceeded to a vigorous defense and develop- 
ment of the Revolution. They adopted a new democratic 
constitution, the Constitution of 1793, raised new armies, in- 
stituted revolutionary terror to crush the internal counter- 
revolution, executed the traitors and saved Paris and France 
from the foreign invaders. 

The new Constitution of 1793 provided for universal suf- 
frage and the plebiscite and declared that it was the duty of 
society to protect equality, liberty, security and property. 
But unlike the Constitution of 1791, the new Constitution 
declared that “society owes support to the needy citizens; it 
provides them with work or secures to those incapable of 
work the means of existence.” 8 Since the country was still 
tom by struggle, the Convention decided to postpone the 
date when the Constitution would be put into effect until 
more peaceful times. France was now ruled by a dictatorship 
of the revolutionary government, pursuing a broad social and 
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economic policy and supported by the workers in town and 
countiy. 

The Jacobin camp, however, was far from being a ho- 
mogeneous group, and once it became clear that the Revolu- 
tion was saved and a program of positive construction had 
to be undertaken, acute factional struggles developed within 
the Convention in the winter of 1793 and the spring of 1794. 
On the Right in the Convention were Danton, Desmoulins 
and others, representing bourgeois property interests. This 
group included not a few who had grown rich from the 
Revolution. Danton, himself, was involved in speculations and 
negotiations with Pitt and previously with agents of the 
French King. In the center were Robespierre, Saint-Just and 
Couthon, representing the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie. 
On the left were the adherents of Marat, Hebert and Chau- 
mette, representing the ruined sections of the petty bour- 
geoisie, the artisans and shopkeepers. On the extreme left 
were the “Levellers,” led by the Abb6 Jacques Roux, Varlet 
and Leclerc, representing the impoverished working and petty 
bourgeois masses of Paris. 

y/The Levellers, who laid great stress on economic demands, 
were still striving in the summer of 1793 for the inclusion 
in the Constitution of a reference to the struggle against 
the rich. The Convention, having disposed of the Girondins, 
thereupon hastened to dispose of the Levellers and their 
leader, the Priest Jacques Roux, in the autumn of 1793. Roux 
and his colleagues had refused to support Robespierre and 
criticized the Constitution on the ground that it did not affect 
the war profiteers, the land and exchange speculators and the 
forestalled. “Freedom,” Roux had declared, “is only a de- 
lusion if one class is able to starve another, if the rich man, 
through his monopoly, has powers of life and death over the 
poor. The Republic is nothing more than a phantom if the 
counter-revolution manifests itself in the continuously rising 
prices of foodstuffs, which three-quarters of the citizens are 
unable to procure without shedding tears. The support of 
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the Sansculottes for the Revolution and the Constitution will 
never be gained so long as the handiwork of the forestalled 
is not destroyed. The war which the rich wage against the 
poor at home is more terrible than the war which the foreigner 
wages against France. It is the bourgeoisie who have en- 
riched themselves out of the Revolution for four years; worse 
than the landed nobility is the new nobility of commerce, 
which oppresses us and then forces up prices higher and 
higher, and no one can see any end to the process. Is the 
property of a swindler more sacred than the life of a man?” 0 

In April 1794 Robespiere proceeded to carry out the gov- 
ernment’s program of social and economic measures. Fie 
wanted a “society of equal property holders”— the abolition 
of poverty and the division of the land among the needy, a 
“realm of virtue” where agriculture was to be the main oc- 
cupation of the people. 

Robespierre, it is true, fought successfully against agrarian 
communism; at the same time, he wanted to destroy the 
France of the bourgeoisie and transform it into an agrarian 
repubhc of equal proprietors, which brought down on him 
the hatred of the bourgeoisie. Curtois, a bourgeois speculator, 
for instance, in a speech to the Convention on the 9th Thermi- 
dor (July 27, 1794), accused Robespierre of wishing to limit 
the accumulation of capital. “You dull-witted and blood- 
thirsty equalitarians,” he declared, “you will reach your goal 
only when you have sapped the foundations of all trading 
relations, when you have buried wealth and trade under your 
ruins, when, with your fantastic agrarian schemes you have 
changed 25 million Frenchmen into 25 million men living on 
40 ecus.” 10 

In May and June 1794, in order to put through his pro- 
gram, Robespierre tried to exclude from the Convention all 
the corrupt and morally discredited deputies; at the same 
time, he stopped all those who demanded an intensification 
of the Terror, so that he met the whole resistance of the 
Right and Left wing groups in the Convention, the remainder 
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of the Gironde, the former Hebertists and the Levellers from 
the suburbs of Paris, and finally the “Marsh,” the center 
group of the Convention, afraid of the new tasks of the Revo- 
lution and encouraged by the resistance of Robespierre’s ene- 
mies. The bourgeois counter-revolution felt strong enough 
to assert itself and take power away from the masses. 

3 

Robespierre was arrested on the 9th of Thermidor. The 
Paris municipality rallied to his defense but it was too late 
because, anxious not to violate the “constitutional liberties” 
of the Assembly, he had hesitated to take the road of insur- 
rection. On the 10th of Thermidor (July 28), he was exe- 
cuted. The Convention was dissolved. 

The arrest of Robespierre marked the triumph of the new 
aristocracy of wealth, the new class of rich bourgeois, 
wealthy manufacturers, army contractors, land speculators 
and profiteers, which began to form immediately after the 
outbreak of the Revolution. Their representatives in the Con- 
vention, the Thermidorians, were willing to preserve the 
Republic; but they represented different social interests from 
those of the Mountain Party, or Jacobins, and they wanted 
a different kind of republic from what the masses of the 
people, suffering from famine, wanted. 

Francois Noel Babeuf, who was soon to emerge as the 
leader of Parisian democracy, described the situation accu- 
rately in his Tribun du Peuple ( Tribune of the People) of 
December 21, 1794. “I see two parties in the Convention 
diametrically opposed to one another,” he wrote; “I believe 
that both of them want the Republic but each wants his own 
kind. One wants it bourgeois and aristocratic, the republic 
of ‘the million’ who had always been the enemy, the exploiter 
and ‘the bloodsucker of the 24 other million,’ of the million 
‘who for centuries have been enjoying their laziness at the 
expense of our sweat and toil,* who want a small number of 
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privileged masters gorged with superfluities and pleasures 
and the large mass reduced to the low state of Helots and 
slaves; the other understands it as having been made and 
wants it to remain democratic, a republic of ‘equal rights 
and comfort.’ The one party sees in the Republic the patri- 
cians and plebeians; the second party wants for everyone not 
only equality before the law, equality on paper, but also in 
practice, with ‘sufficiency’ legally guaranteed for all physical 
needs, with all the social advantages, with just and adequate 
returns for the part of labor which each contributes to the 
common task.” 11 

The Thermidorians did not stop with the execution of 
Robespierre. They proceeded to purge the Convention of his 
supporters, arresting the leaders of the Mountain Party and 
putting them on trial. In this way, the Thermidorians sought 
to consolidate their power and nullify the democratic gains 
of the Republic legally embodied in the Constitution of 1793. 
All France watched the trial of the Mountain leaders closely 
in the winter of 1794. In Paris, as a result of the scarcity of 
bread, the masses were suffering intensely from famine. In- 
stead of putting into effect the democratic Constitution of 1793 
and coming to the aid of the hungry people, the Thermi- 
dorians were putting the champions of that Constitution on 
trial. By March 1795, the economic situation had grown 
worse. As a result, the Parisian masses began to press on the 
Convention, protesting against the famine and the arrest of 
the Mountain Party members, demanding bread and the Con- 
stitution of 1793. 

On April 1, 1795 the resentment of the Parisian populace 
had reached insurrectionary proportions. Interrupting the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention with cries of “For bread,” “For 
liberty to the Patriots,” they declared they were “upon the 
point of regretting the sacrifices they had made to the Revo- 
lution.” 18 

But the movement of April 1 did not mark the end of the 
action of the Parisian masses. The workers and the people 
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of Paris began to fear that the Republic for which they had 
fought was being abandoned. The Constitution of 1793 had 
declared that it was the duty of society to provide for the 
poor and unfortunate. The Republic of 1793 protected the 
needy, taxed the rich, tried to keep prices from rising. In 
fact, it was only after the Republic was established in 1792 
that measures were taken to improve the lot of the masses; 
it had therefore aroused great hopes in their hearts. The Re- 
public, to them, meant the solution of their economic needs. 
The Terror hit the rich and the traitors but it alleviated the 
sufferings of the poor. 19 

Now everything that the masses had fought for in the Revo- 
lution was being swept away by the Thermidorians. The 
decrees which had made it easy for the poorest peasants to 
buy nationalized lands or communal lands were revoked. Re- 
publican ideals were disintegrating and the Royalists were 
raising their heads. When the masses demanded bread, they 
were answered with more arrests and trials of the Mountain 
Party representatives in the Convention. The people could 
see that the Thermidorian champions of the Republic were 
championing only their own self-interest. 

On May 20, therefore, less than two months after the 
April outbreak, the masses broke into the Convention again, 
repeating their demands. James Monroe, American Minister 
to France, reported to the Secretary of State describing this 
event. The movement, he said, called for the Constitution of 
1793, bread and the removal of Barrere, “in other words, the 
revival of the reign of terror.” 14 Monroe himself, who 
sympathized with the Thermidorians as the “moderate party,” 
characterized this movement as “anti-monarchical” and made 
up of artisans who were afraid that the “preponderating party 
was royalist since it worked in harmony with the royalists.” 
Describing these uprisings of April 1 and May 20 in a letter 
to Thomas Jefferson of June 23, 179 5, Monroe added that 
“the distress of the people is beyond what was ever seen on 
our side of the Atlantic.” 15 This was confirmed in a report 
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received by Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
June 29, 1795 that “in France the want of bread is extreme, 
and the public resources exhausting rapidly if not exhausted.” 
On July 16, 1795, he wrote to Jedediah Morse: “In France 
the people are wasting with famine.” 10 John Trumbull who 
also had been in France at the time registered the same fact.. 
In a letter from London on July 24, 1795, he said: “I have 
seen the City of Paris exhibit an example of patient fortitude 
which I did not expect from such a mass of ignorant and 
profligate people. I have seen them week after week receive 
the miserable pittance of two ounces of bad bread to a per- 
son a day; and support this privation with fewer instances 
of riot, impatience or murmur than you would have expected 
from a race of philosophers.” 17 

By September 1795 the fears of the masses were confirmed. 
The Thermidorians crowned their work by adopting a new 
constitution embodying the principles of their order, which 
Monroe, in his report of September 10 to the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, characterized as “infinitely preferable to the 
one it was to supersede,” that is, to that of 1793, which, 
he said, “forms, of course, in case it be adopted, a new bul- 
wark in favor of republican government.” 18 This new con- 
stitution, the Constitution of 1795, actually nullified with a 
stroke of the pen the democratic principles which were em- 
bodied in the Constitution of 1793. It kept the republic but 
abolished universal suffrage, re-introduced the old distinctions 
of active and passive citizens, reimposing high property quali- 
fications and indirect elections; created two chambers, a lower 
house called the Council of 500 and an upper house called the 
Council of the Ancients composed of 250 members. The two 
chambers were to nominate a directory of five who were to 
constitute the executive government. A so-called Rights of 
Man prefaced the Constitution, limiting freedom of the press 
and practically the right to assemble. 

This Constitution of 1795 tricked the people out of all 
political rights won during the Revolution. As Babeuf wrote 
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from prison: “According to this constitution, all those who 
have no territorial property, all those who are unable to write, 
that is to say the greater part of the French nation, will no 
longer have the right to vote in public assemblies; the rich 
and the clever will alone be the nation.” 19 Monroe, in his 
report of September 10, which discussed the new constitution 
adopted by the Convention and submitted to the primary as- 
semblies, admitted that the people of Paris generally rejected 
the Constitution. 20 

The Royalists attempted to take advantage of the Constitu- 
tion to stage a comeback. On October 5 they organized an 
armed insurrection, surrounded the Convention with nearly 
25,000 men, thinking that little or no opposition would be 
offered, and besieged it until ten o’clock in the evening. How- 
ever, the Convention appealed to the masses in the workers’ 
districts for support; and they, together with the troops 
headed by General Bonaparte, surrounded the Royalist 
troops, forcing them to surrender. As a reward for this help, 
the Convention amnestied the imprisoned Left Jacobins that 
same month, but disbanded the newly organized republican 
battalions which had come to its aid. 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson of November 18, 1795, 
Monroe pointed out that the foreign powers had been con- 
nected with this Royalist insurrection as evidenced by the 
fact that there was knowledge of the revolt in England, Ham- 
burg and Basle before it happened. Aside from this fact, other 
events led him to conclude they had a finger in the pie. 

With the workers’ revolts crushed and the Royalist insur- 
rection dispersed, the Thermidorians were free to proceed 
with their new government, the Directory. Upon the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution, the Convention came to an enc 
on October 27, 1795; on October 31 the members of the 
Directory, or executive, were chosen and the new govern- 
ment was installed. Monroe, in his letter of November 5 
hailed the new Constitution as “an event of great importance 
not only to France, but perhaps to mankind in general.” 21 
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The establishment of the new government of the Directory 
actually opened the dikes to a flood of bourgeois develop- 
ment. In Karl Marx’s words, bourgeois society under this 
government burst forth like a mighty torrent; a rush for 
wealth began and a wild surge to set up commercial enter- 
prises; in the first fever-heat, many new landlords subjected 
the land to all-sided cultivation; a rapid development of the 
land took place and the new bourgeois life surged forward. 22 

The members of the Directory themselves, who prior to 
the overthrow of Robespierre had no means or only slight 
fortunes, grew wealthy in this process. Barras, one of the 
members, acquired five estates. Merlin de Thionville owned 
two chateaus and immense landed property. Swindling set 
in wholesale. The nouveau riche were clearly the real power 
in the country and the five Directors were their mandatories. 
The Directory and all the prominent politicians were hand 
in glove with the clique of financial speculators whose sole 
aim was to enrich themselves. 

Thus, while the misery of the masses was growing steadily, 
the social inequalities stood out sharp and challenging. The 
Constitutiqp. of 1795 became the symbol of the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. The Constitution of 1793, on the other hand, 
which the Thermidorians had prevented from coming into 
force, became the rallying center and cry of the democratic 
forces. 


4 

In face of the Thermidorian reaction, the democratic forces 
of all shadings attempted to form an alliance. Despite per- 
secution and the loss of their leading personahties, however, 
they tried almost immediately to reconstitute their old 
Jacobin clubs. In the organization of such clubs, Babeuf and 
his friends played a leading role. Babeuf had come to Paris 
on February 24, 1794, having fled from a sentence of twenty 
years penal servitude on a false charge of forgery and of sub- 
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stituting one name for another in an Act of Sale of one of the 
nationalized lands in connection with the repartition and sale 
of the nationalized property of the Church on which he was 
employed. In Paris, Babeuf appealed the case, in an effort to 
save his honor and, finally vindicated, he returned to his na- 
tive town. 

When Babeuf heard of the execution of Robespierre on 
July 27, 1794, he immediately rushed back to Paris. There 
he started a paper, Journal de la Liberte de la Presse ( Journal 
of Liberty of the Press). At this time, Babeuf did not fully 
grasp the nature of the Thermidorians, vehemently attacking 
the fallen government of Robespierre and the system of ter- 
ror generally. But it was not long before he realized that the 
Directory was only the instrument of the nouveau riohe, 
while the masses were left to starve; and he began to attack 
it just as vehemently as he formerly had assailed the govern- 
ment of Robespierre. In line with this, he changed the 
name of his paper to Tribun du Peuple; he began to improve 
his understanding of the old revolutionary leaders and their 
policies; and no longer attacked them indiscriminately in his 
paper. *• 

He took the lead in the fight to preserve the democratic 
gains of the Revolution and to defend the needs of the poor 
masses. He criticized the Convention for its utter indifference 
to the plight of the people and its uncertain and vacillating 
policy. “I see in the present state of the public administration 
the complete overturn of the democratic system . . . the gov- 
ernment of an oligarchy in place of a republican regime.” 28 
After the publication of No. 27 of his paper, Babeuf was 
arrested for the fifth time only to be released after a few 
days. He resumed his agitation in the Tribun which reap- 
peared on December 18, 1794 and henceforth was published 
irregularly. But now he threw off all restraint and declared 
in the December 2 1st issue that there were two classes strug- 
gling in the Convention for diametrically opposed ends: the 
privileged exploiters and bloodsuckers; and the masses who ^ 
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want a democratic republic, a republic of equal rights which 
would meet the needs of the masses. No. 33 of the Tribiin 
carried a particularly violent attack on the Thermidorians. 
Babeuf proposed that the French people resort to a peaceful 
insurrection by submitting a petition to its representatives, 
describing the terrible plight of the nation and the reforms 
it had a right to expect. As a result, Babeuf had to go into 
hiding; but the police found and arrested him on February 
12, 1795 and sent him to the prison in Arras. 

It was here that he first began to formulate Inis ideas about 
communism. As an archivist of landed estates prior to his 
residence in Paris, he had learned of the feudal extortions 
and discovered, as he himself wrote later, “the horrible se- 
crets of the usurpations of the nobility.” 21 He learned that 
feudal property constituted the source of power of the feudal 
nobility, a source which they owed to favors or to usurpa- 
tion. And then, in Paris, he had come face to face with the 
new power, bourgeois power, which had its source in bour- 
geois property, a power which came from the exploitation 
of tire masses. On the basis of this practical experience, his 
wide reading in Mably, Morelly, Rousseau, Brissot and Lin- 
guet, who wrote about the property question and at least two 
of whom, Mably and Morelly, taught that communism alone 
could solve the problems of society, Babeuf was led to the 
conclusion that only property in common could break all 
chains. 

From the prison in Arras, Babeuf was transferred to Paris 
where he was released eight months later in the amnesty pro- 
claimed by the National Convention at its last sitting in 
October 1795. He immediately resumed No. 34 of his Tribun 
and proceeded to organize a political society which soon 
amalgamated with a similar club to form the Society of the 
Pantheon, named after its meeting place. Babeuf boldly pro- 
claimed in his paper the doctrine of full equality, castigated 
the Directory and continued to denounce private property as 
the chief source of all the evils of society. 
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During the course of 1795 Babeuf finally gave up hope 
that peaceful pressure could preserve the democratic gains of 
the Revolution. The workers’ actions of April 1 and May 
20, 1795 had brought no change. He became convinced that 
nothing could be achieved with the Thermidorians who held 
power; they were concerned only with self-enrichment, the 
accumulation of private property; and the only way the 
masses could satisfy their needs was by abolishing private 
property; the only way they could establish real democracy, 
which meant real equality, was to abolish private property 
and the classes associated with its existence; and the only way 
this could be done would be by the seizure of power by 
force. Meanwhile, he intended to begin by establishing a 
small communist center, a sort of phalanx, which would serve 
as an example and as a center of communist propaganda for 
the rest of France, gaining the whole country for communism 
by slow stages. Later Babeuf abandoned this idea of isolated 
communities for the struggle on a nation-wide scale. 25 

After Babeuf came out of prison in the autumn of 1795, he 
boldly called on “the plebeians” to unite against the “handful 
of usurping rulers.” He castigated the “so-called patriots,” 
who, having formerly opposed the Thermidorians had now 
rallied to the Directory on the pretext that they would be 
better able to introduce reforms and who now were pro- 
claiming that all was well. 28 But Babeuf pointed to the soaring 
prices, and declared that the poor were dying of hunger. 
He warned that the people, deceived by the politicians and 
seeing no end to their long suffering, were losing faith in the 
Republic. As matters stood now, the majority of the people 
could be rallied more easily for restoration of the Bourbons 
than for consolidation of the Republic. The governing bodies 
and the deputies had discredited themselves; they had turned 
liberty and equality into hollow phrases; they had forced a 
constitution for the rich on a suffering nation. There could 
be no further confidence in the men and government re- 
sponsible for this. The only thing to do was to turn to the 
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revolutionary principles before the 9th of Thermidor, to the 
Constitution of 1793. This must be done by direct mass ac- 
tion, for nothing great could be achieved without the masses. 
The masses, Babeuf declared, “must be told everything, 
shown constantly what remains to be done.” The French 
Revolution, he said, is “an open war between the patricians 
and plebeians,” between the rich and the poor, “a war which 
has been going on continuously and which begins as soon as 
the established order permits some to take everything, leaving 
nothing for the others.” 2T 

The Thermidorians accused Babeuf of undermining the 
Republic and playing into the hands of the royalists. But 
Babeuf was not intimidated by their abuse. To those who 
charged him with undermining the Republic, he replied: 
“You appear to gather around you only republicans, a trite 
title of very doubtful character. Therefore you advocate 
merely a republic. But we assemble all the democrats and 
plebeians, a name which unquestionably has a more positive 
meaning. Our principles are pure democracy and unqualified 
equality.” 28 By democracy, Babeuf explained, he did not 
mean merely the substitution of the Constitution of 1793 for 
that of 1795. If he agitated for the re-establishment of the 
former Constitution, it was only because “it prepared the 
way” for the democratic institutions which would lead to 
equality. Nor did democracy mean the agrarian law, that is, 
the equal partition of the land; for, as he later said, “tire 
essence of the agrarian law was to transform France into a 
chessboard.” Democracy, he said, was social and economic 
equality in the absence of private property and the existence 
of institutions which would prevent some from becoming 
the masters of others. Each person would exercise the eco- 
nomic function for which he was best fitted; each would turn 
over the product of his labor to the common storehouse and 
in turn would receive an equal share of everything. Peaceful 
methods, Babeuf contended, were ineffective for attaining 
democracy, for its advocates were being menaced from all 
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sides. It was dangerous to wait longer. The time for combat 
was ripe, and the question resolved itself into: “Conquer 
or die.” 20 

In December 1795 a group of consistent republicans met 
secretly and formed a committee to prepare an insurrection, 
but the Directory was prepared and ordered Babeuf’s arrest. 
Early in February 1796, it also decided to suppress the 
Tribun; but Babeuf escaped. On February 27, the Directory 
ordered the closing of the meeting place of the Pantheonists 
and the dissolution of their society; and the order was carried 
out by General Bonaparte in person. The closing of the 
Pantheon was followed by the suppression of popular societies 
and public meetings throughout Paris. On March 30, 1796 
Babeuf organized a new Secret Directory of seven members 
for the overthrow of the government of the Directory. 
Babeuf was chosen the leader of this “Party of Equality,” 
or Communist Party, which launched upon energetic organi- 
zational activities, distributing pamphlets, songs and posters 
in the workers’ district and issuing appeals to the soldiers. 
The privilege of wealth, it declared, had replaced the privilege 
of aristocracy; the undemocratic Constitution of 1795 had 
been imposed on the nation by a small minority. It was the 
duty of all Frenchmen to restore the democratic Constitution 
of 1793; the soldiers were the instruments of the rich minority 
to keep the poor majority in subjection; but both soldiers 
and people were exploited; they should fraternize to end this 
rule of the usurpers of the people’s rights and to set up a com- 
munist society where the organized labor of all able-bodied 
citizens would redound to the good of everyone. The era of 
revolution was not over; the rich had become the new privi- 
leged class and the aim of the new revolution was to end all 
inequality and to assure happiness to all. 80 

By April 14, 1796 the Government, frightened by the in- 
fluence of Babeuf’s group, posted a proclamation denouncing 
the “anarchists” for aiming to overthrow all authority and 
misrepresenting their aims. Babeuf and his collaborators were 
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attacked as disguised royalist agents who were trying to dis- 
credit the republic, men in the pay of foreign powers whose 
object was to restore the monarchy in France, anarchists who 
wanted to pillage and divide all forms of property, “even the 
simplest household and smallest shop and to bathe in your 
blood.” 51 

On April 1 6 drastic laws were passed which drove the agi- 
tation underground and resulted in the final suppression of 
the Tribun du Peuple. Despite a desperate attempt to put out 
the Tribun in secret, it was forced to close down. But the 
insurrectionary movement spread. Babeuf became more than 
ever the responsible leader. In May 1796 the Secret Directory 
decided on action and issued an Act of Insurrection. The 
Party of Equals had about 17,000 followers in Paris and many 
branches in the Provinces. They included several ex-members 
of the Paris Sections and the Convention and based their 
strength on the former Jacobin organization. But the plan of 
insurrection was betrayed by an agent provocateur ; on May 
10, the Government swooped down on the Secret Directory 
which was preparing the uprising and arrested it together 
with many of its followers. The “Conspiracy of the Equals” 
was smashed. It was clear that the people of Paris were not 
prepared to play the part that they had played on August 
10, 1792 or in the days from May 31 to June 2, 1793. 

Babeuf and his followers were brought to trial. For three 
months they were subjected to slanders and accusations of 
serving under the banner of the Pretender to the Throne. In 
his defense, Babeuf claimed that Ills writings, manifestoes, 
decrees and proclamations contained nothing more than the 
precepts put forward by such eminent writers as Mably, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Morelly and others who were tolerated 
and were the great masters of whom he and his colleagues were 
only the disciples. As a matter of fact, Babeuf’s conspiracy 
only represented the drawing of the logical conclusions for 
equality from the democracy of 1793 as far as it was pos- 
sible at the time. 82 
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On May 28, 1797 Babeuf and his colleague Darthe were 
executed. The Directory was victorious, but it continued to 
be a vacillating power, fluctuating between the royalists and 
republicans. As a result, the army and its leaders attained de- 
cisive importance, with the Directory turning to the army 
for help when a royalist or democratic insurrection was to 
be suppressed. On November 9 (18th Brumaire), 1799, 
Napoleon Bonaparte overthrew the Directory and took power 
with the aim of protecting the bourgeois gains of 1789 against 
both a royalist restoration and popular democratic upsurge. 
The First French Republic came to an end. But it could not 
end the historical development of which the great republican 
revolutions of the r7th and 18th centuries were the expression. 
“In 1648,” Marx declared, “the bourgeoisie, in alliance with 
the new nobility, fought against the monarchy, the feudal 
nobility and the ruling church. 

“In 1789 the bourgeoisie, in alliance with the people, fought 
against the monarchy, the nobility and the ruling church. 

“The only prototype of the 1789 revolution (at any rate in 
Europe) was the revolution of 1648, while the revolution of 
1648 had only the rising of the Netherlands against Spain 
as the prototype. Each of these revolutions was a century 
ahead of its prototype, not only chronologically but also 
in substance. 

“In both of them the bourgeoisie was the class really lead- 
ing the movement. The proletariat and the elements of the 
urban population not belonging to the bourgeoisie, either 
had as yet no interests apart from the bourgeoisie, or did not 
constitute independently developed classes or class sections. 
And so when they opposed the bourgeoisie, as in 1793-94 in- 
France, they only fought for the realization of bourgeois 
interests, even if they did it in a manner different from 
that of the bourgeoisie. The whole of French terrorism 
was nothing but the plebeian manner of dealing with the 
foes of the bourgeoisie— absolutism, feudalism and philistinism. 

“The revolutions of 1648 and 1789 were not merely an 
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English and a French revolution: they were revolutions on 
a European scale. They represented, not the victory of one 
class of society over the old political order, they proclaimed 
the political order of the new European society. The bour- 
geoisie was victorious in them; but at that time the victory 
of the bourgeoisie signified the victory of a new social order, 
the victory of bourgeois over feudal property, of the nation 
over provincialism, of competition over the guild system, of 
the division of property over the right of primogeniture, 
of the owner dominating his land over the land dominating 
its owner, of enlightenment over superstition, of the family 
over the family name, of industry over idleness, of bourgeois 
law over medieval privileges. 

“The revolution of 1648 was the victory of the seventeenth 
century over the sixteenth; the revolution of 1789, that of 
the eighteenth century over the seventeenth. These revolu- 
tions expressed the requirements of the world of that day to 
an ever greater extent than those of the parts of the world 
in which they took place, i.e., England and France.” 88 



CHAPTER IV 


Democracy Irrepressible 


i 

THE great American and French Revolutions opened a new 
era of democracy, but the old order clung frantically to its 
hopeless positions. For twenty- five years the kings and mon- 
archs of the old regime waged war against the democratic 
upsurge in Europe. In alliance with the bourgeoisie of Eng- 
land, they marshaled their material, military and intellectual 
resources to preserve the remnants of the tottering feudal 
structure. They bewailed the “rage of liberty” sweeping over 
the continent, the “political fermentations,” and the “revolt 
of nations against their sovereigns.” They ranted against the 
“democratical license” which threatened to bury all the 
thrones of Europe in their own ruins. They lamented 
the “fatal influence” of the writers of democracy who propa- 
gated their “destructive principles” everywhere and, by “im- 
pudent loquacity and effrontery” obtained the notice of the 
world and captured public opinion in most nations. They 
raised the specter of “horrible anarchy and confusion” unless 
democracy were defeated . 1 

During the first fifteen years of the nineteenth century this 
effort to defeat democracy centered in the struggle against 
Napoleon whose conquering armies carried the principles of 
the French Revolution throughout Europe, abolishing feudal- 
ism and serfdom, spreading the idea of popular participation 
in government, and introducing religious tolerance. 

75 
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When in 1799 Napoleon overthrew the counter-revolution- 
ary rule of the bourgeois Directory in France, he consoli- 
dated the new bourgeois property relations, legalized the 
ownership of land by the peasants, drove the foreign in- 
vaders far beyond the borders of the country and preserved 
the fundamental direction of the Great French Revolution. 
Even when he embarked upon his wars of conquest and 
poured his armies again and again over Germany, for ex- 
ample, he undermined feudal relations in backward “Chris- 
tian-Germanic” society. “Napoleon,” as Frederick Engels 
observed, “was not that arbitrary despot to Germany which 
he is said to have been by his enemies; Napoleon was in 
Germany the representative of the revolution, the propagator 
of its principles, the destroyer of old feudal society. Of course 
he proceeded despotically, but not even half as despotically 
as the deputies from the Convention would have done, and 
really did, wherever they came; not half so much as the 
princes and nobles used to do whom he sent a-begging. 
Napoleon applied the reign of terror , which had done its 
work in France, to other countries, in the shape of naar — 
and this ‘reign of terror’ was sadly wanted in Germany. Na- 
poleon dissolved the Holy Roman Empire, and reduced the 
number of little states in Germany by forming large ones. 
He brought his code of laws with himself into the conquered 
countries, a code infinitely superior to all existing ones, and 
recognizing equality in principle.” 

Nevertheless, Engels agreed that the longer Napoleon 
reigned “the more he deserved his ultimate fate.” “His ascend- 
ing the throne,” Engels declared in qualification of his esti- 
mate of Napoleon, “I will not reproach him with; the power 
of the middle classes in France, who never cared about public 
interests, provided their private ones went on favorably, and 
the apathy of the people, who saw no ultimate benefit them- 
selves from the revolution, and were only to be roused to 
the enthusiasm of war, permitted no other course; but that 
he associated with the old anti-revolutionary dynasties by 
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marrying the Austrian Emperor’s daughter, that he, instead 
of destroying every vestige of Old Europe, rather sought to 
compromise with it— that he aimed at the honor of being the 
first among the European monarchs, and therefore assimilated 
his court as much as possible to theirs— that was his great 
fault. He descended to the level of other monarchs; he sought 
the honor of being their equal— he bowed to the principle of 
legitimacy— and it was a matter of course, then, that the 
legitimists kicked the usurper out of their company.” 2 

As a matter of fact, Napoleon’s wars fell into two distinct 
phases, the first progressive, the second reactionary; the Peace 
of Tilsit which Napoleon negotiated with the Russian Czar 
Alexander I in 1807 marked the dividing line. “After Na- 
poleon had created the French Empire by subjugating a num- 
ber of large, virile, long established national states of Europe,” 
Lenin wrote, “the French national wars became imperialist 
wars, which in their turn engendered wars for national lib- 
eration against Napoleon’s imperialism.” 8 

That Napoleon was a military despot was evident to the 
entire world. But in this respect he stood in the same relation 
to the Great French Revolution as Cromwell did to the Brit- 
ish Revolution of the mid-seventeenth century. Cromwell 
resorted to military despotism in a final effort to realize the 
bourgeois democratic program of the Gentlemen Independ- 
ents. Napoleon became a military dictator who continued 
the progressive direction of the Revolution from which he 
arose and yet, in his effort to conquer the world, compromised 
with reaction and was finally conquered by it. Cromwell 
was Robespierre and Napoleon in one, while Napoleon took 
- the revolutionary work in his own hands after the money- 
loving French bourgeoisie had executed Robespierre and 
stifled the Revolution.* Both were followed by monarchic 
restoration. 

It is indicative of the dual character of Napoleon’s role that 
reactionaries and democrats alike the world over came to fear 
and hate him. In Europe, British capital combined with feudal 
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reaction to crush him; in the infant trans-Atlantic Republic, 
the foes of democracy condemned him because he was “the 
enemy of England, the Pope and the Inquisition.” 5 But it is 
also true that Thomas Jefferson, one of the foremost demo- 
crats of the world during his time, likewise developed a pro- 
found and lasting hostility to him. 

Watching the progress of Napoleon’s conquests from across 
the Adantic, Jefferson at first greeted them as the means of 
demolishing the power of England. In 1799 and 1800, he still 
regarded Napoleon as the exponent of the “republican world” 
against feudal and monarchic reaction, and spoke of him as 
“our Napoleon.” When Napoleon took power into his own 
hands, Jefferson did not lose confidence in the general demo- 
cratic course Napoleon was pursuing, though he expressed 
fear that “our friends on the other side of the water, laboring 
in the same cause, may yet have a great deal of crime and 
misery to wade through.” 6 He regarded Napoleon’s action 
as a transfer of the destinies of the Republic from the civil to 
the military arm, providing a lesson, not against the imprac- 
.y/ticability of republican government, but against the danger of 
standing armies. 

In the ensuing years, when the sweep of Napoleon’s tri- 
umphs seemed to threaten the conquest of Britain itself, Jef- 
ferson saw through the effort of the anti-democratic forces 
in America to use the scare of a Napoleonic conquest of the 
United States as a means of rallying the country to the sup- 
port of Britain. He vehemently rejected the arguments of the 
“Anglomen” as a line of “first letting England plunder us, as 
she has been doing for years, for fear Bonaparte should do it; 
and then ally ourselves with her and enter into the war.” 7 
He ridiculed the English King as a cipher and castigated Eng- 
land as least faithful in alliances, its only morality being 
power, consequently providing no guarantee that she would 
not make a separate peace with Napoleon. 

By 18x1, however, he gave up hope that any good could 
be effected by the United States with Napoleon. 
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While Jefferson continued to wish Napoleon success in 
curbing the power of Britain, he did not wish him to conquer 
Russia, insisting that the preservation of its independence, 
as of the independence of the other countries of Europe, and 
even of England, was vital from the viewpoint of America’s 
national interests, even were we not men to whom nothing 
human should be indifferent. 8 By 1814, Jefferson’s condemna- 
tion of Napoleon knew no bounds. “That Bonaparte is an 
unprincipled tyrant,” he wrote, “who is deluging the con- 
tinent of Europe with blood, there is not a human being, 
not even the wife of his bosom, who does not see.” D 

He greeted the capture of Napoleon as the close of “a de- 
flated career,” the end of “the ruthless destroyer of ten mil- 
lions of the human race, whose thirst for blood appeared 
unquenchable, the great oppressor of the rights and liberties 
of the world.” The “Attila of the age” was now dethroned, 
he declared, though “he should have perished on the swords 

of his enemies, under the walls of Paris ” 10 Jefferson 

“grieved to see even good republicans so infatuated as to this 
man, as to consider his downfall as calamitous to the cause of 
liberty. In their indignation against England which is just, 
they seem to consider all her enemies as our friends, when it is 
well known there was not a being on earth who bore us so 
deadly a hatred. In fact, he saw nothing in this world but him- 
self, and looked on the people under him as his cattle, beasts for 
burthen and slaughter. Promises cost him nothing when they 
could serve his purpose. On his return from Elba, what did 
he not promise? But those who had credited them a little, 
soon saw their total insignificance, and, satisfied they could 
not fall under worse hands, refused every effort after the 
defeat of Waterloo. Their present sufferings will have a term; 
his iron despotism will have had none.” 11 

By the summer of 1815, following the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and alarmed by the action of the Allies in Europe, 
Jefferson was inclined to change his view of the French ty- 
rant, especially since he saw “with anxiety the tyrant of the 
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ocean (England) remaining in vigor.” Europe, he felt, had 
turned topsy-turvy a second time. “As far as we can judge 
from appearances,” he wrote, “Bonaparte, from being a mere 
military usurper, seems to have become the choice of his na- 
tion; and the Allies in their turn, the usurpers and spoliators 
of the European world,” whose victory would destroy the 
independence of nations and constitute the greatest danger to 
the freedom and independence of the United States. 12 He 
was one of those who were ready to credit Napoleon’s prom- 
ises of independence to all nations, though he had no illusions 
about Napoleon’s hostility towards the United States, which 
was only a little less than that he bore towards England. 
He felt that Napoleon’s usurpation of the government and 
his establishment of a hereditary despotism would have a 
“baneful effect in encouraging future usurpations, and de- 
terring those under oppression from rising to redress them- 
selves.” Furthermore, he was convinced that Napoleon’s 
restless spirit left no hope of peace to the world. But Jefferson 
was ready to wait and see “whether the war we have had 
with England, and the achievements of that war, and the hope 
that we may become his instruments and partisans against that 
enemy, may induce him, in future, to tolerate our commercial 
intercourse with his people ” 10 

Nevertheless, Jefferson was not long in returning to his 
vehement rejection of Napoleon, characterizing his promises 
as empty, although later again, in 1823 when he read 
O’Meara’s biography of Bonaparte, he did not hesitate to 
correct some of his underestimation of Napoleon’s intellectual 
abilities, without, however, changing his basic view of him 
as “a moral monster” guilty of numberless crimes against hu- 
manity, a man “against whom every hand should have been 
lifted to slay him.” 14 

The defeat of Napoleon marked the triumph of reaction, 
but it was a pyrrhic victory for the feudal orders. “While 
the Great French Revolution,” Marx declared, “was under- 
going defeat in the conquest of Europe, England was revolu- 
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lionizing society through the steam engine, conquering world 
markets, crowding off the stage all classes which had become 
historically obsolete, and preparing the way for a great and 
decisive struggle between the industrial capitalists and the 
industrial workers. The fact that Napoleon failed to send 
from Boulogne to Folkstone an army of 150,000 men, and, 
with the aid of the veterans of the Republican army, to 
conquer England, was of the utmost significance for the whole 
of European development.” 16 

2 

While concentrating on the destruction of the remnants of 
the French Revolution, the European enemies of democracy 
did not give up the idea of undermining that other center of 
world democratic influence, the young American republic. 
Unlike revolutionary and Napoleonic France, the United 
States offered no immediate danger to their institutions, but it 
was no less an object of their aristocratic contempt and they 
scarcely concealed their desire to see it destroyed. Even when 
they were compelled to recognize its existence, they chose 
to cultivate the anti-democratic forces in the United States or 
to cast doubt upon the durability of democratic institutions. 

The British, who had invested enormous sums of money to 
keep up the war against Napoleon in order to re-open the 
continental markets and to maintain and extend their com- 
mercial supremacy while retaining the lion’s share of the colo- 
nial plunder and weakening all of Britain’s rivals, were also 
the most active and persistent in their efforts to disrupt the 
American Union. They had failed to defeat the American 
colonies in their war for independence, but they were deter- 
mined to prevent the consolidation of the new American 
Republic. 

In 1812 John Henry, a former British agent, provided 
documentary proof to the President of the United States that 
the Ministry of Great Britain, in co-operation with Sir James 
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Craig, Governor of Canada, had been engaged for some years 
in a scheme to destroy the American Union. Henry, who as 
early as 1808 had published articles against republican gov- 
ernments, had been engaged by the Governor of Canada as 
a secret agent of England and Canada to aggravate popular 
discontent in New England, growing out of the embargo and 
other restrictions on commerce, and to induce the Eastern 
states to secede from the Union and join Canada. This scheme 
failed; Sir James Craig died before Henry was paid, and en- 
raged by the refusal of the British Government to pay him, 
Henry revealed the whole conspiracy to the American Gov- 
ernment. 1 ® 

If the British had reason to believe that their project might 
meet with success, it was largely because some such project 
was actually being considered by the powerful group of 
American Federalists following the victory of the democratic 
forces in the election of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency 
in 1801. They planned to have the seven northern states 
secede and establish a separate Union. They discussed these 
plans in the autumn of 1804 and scheduled a meeting in Bos- 
ton which would “recommend the measures necessary to 
form a system of government for the Northern States.” 17 It 
was only Hamilton’s death which prevented this meeting from 
being held, although some maintained that Hamilton disap- 
proved of the disunion project of 1804. But if Hamilton did 
disapprove, it was not because he had given up his hostility 
to democracy. On April 20, 1804 he wrote to his brother-in- 
law, giving his view “of the course and tendency of our poli- 
tics,” expressing the sentiment “that dismemberment of our 
empire will be a clear sacrifice, of great positive disadvantages 
. . . administering no relief to our real disease which is democ- 
racy, the poison of which, by a subdivision will only be the 
more concentrated in each part and consequently the more 
virulent.” 13 Hamilton was ready to maintain the Union be- 
cause he considered it valuable as a means of placing a con- 
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stitutional restraint upon democracy in which he saw great 
social and political dangers. 

The Federalists repeated their efforts shortly before the 
end of the War of 1812. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island held a convention at Hartford and claimed the 
right to secede from the Union. They proposed a number 
of amendments to the Constitution with the object of weak- 
ening the Union. The conclusion of peace on December 24, 
1814, put an end to their plot. The Hartford Convention 
was repudiated as a treasonable conspiracy and from this 
time on the influence of the Federalist Party declined. 19 

England’s political and economic struggle against the 
young republic which culminated in the Anglo-American 
War of 1812, failed to undermine the American Union. In- 
stead, the war, by throwing the country upon its own re- 
sources, laid the basis for the rise of the factory system and 
industrial capitalism in the United States. Thus it helped to 
create the economic foundation for an even greater and 
swifter development of the young Republic that was ulti- 
mately to challenge the economic supremacy and world po- 
sition of Britain itself. At the same time, the growth of 
industrial capitalism provided the basis for the rise of an 
American working class and labor movement that was to 
become the backbone of a new and even more powerful 
democratic upsurge in America, Jacksonian democracy. 

3 

By 1815 the four-power coalition of Austria, Prussia, Rus- 
sia and England finally succeeded in mastering the lusty 
young democratic force which had been released by the 
American and French Revolutions. Reactionaries in both 
Europe and America heaved a sigh of relief at the defeat of 
Napoleon which they regarded as the defeat of democracy. 
The old Federalist, Gouverneur Morris, for instance, was 
jubilant and looked forward to the crushing of “Jacobin” 
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principles everywhere; for, "when democracy has reached a 
certain height there is little chance for the duration of free- 
dom.” 20 

This was essentially the position of Mettemich who, as 
late as 1836, was still arguing that monarchy was the only 
aceptable form of government. He was afraid of democracy, 
he told George Ticknor with a nostalgic glance back at the 
"good old days” of "legitimacy,” because he felt that it could 
not stand still and would have to become much more demo- 
cratic, by which he meant that the propertyless classes would 
have to come to power. He did not know where or how it 
would end, but he was sure it would not end in a quiet, ripe 
old age. As for democracy in America, he was convinced that 
it would wear out fast. 21 

For twenty-five years, the intellectual spokesmen of re- 
action in Europe had striven to discredit democratic prin- 
ciples and to give a reactionary direction to public opinion. 
They built up a body of literature which attempted to de- 
fend the Old Order and combat the rise of democracy. This 
literature sought to popularize a “philosophy of conserva- 
tism,” deriving the source of royal, aristocratic and ecclesias- 
tical power variously from God, from nature and from 
history. It was grounded in a denial of the doctrines that 
power derives from the people. It repudiated the idea that the 
free life of the individual is the end of society. It scorned 
the great documents of the new historic current which, like 
the American Constiution, broke with the aristocratic tradi- 
tion and proclaimed the concepts of democracy. 

In England, Blackstone and Burke were the representatives 
of this reactionary literature and traditionalist thought. In 
Germany, it was Savigny and von Gentz, Secretary of the 
Congress of Vienna and Metternich’s aide. In France, it was 
Haller, Joseph de Maistre and Bonald. All of these borrowed 
from one another and influenced one another. All stood for 
the maintenance of kings, nobles and priests, and the power 
of monarchies and aristocracies. 22 This reaction was especially 
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pronounced in Germany after 1800 where Burke’s book at- 
tacking the French Revolution was widely read. Writers like 
Novalis, Schlegel, Kleist, Brentano, Schelling and Adam 
Muller produced an extensive literature rejecting the doctrine 
of Natural Rights and political democracy that inspired the 
great Revolutions of the eighteenth century. 

Now their day seemed to have come. The representatives 
of the victorious coalition met in a congress at Vienna to 
draw up treaties of peace, restoring the old order and uproot- 
ing the principles of democracy spread by the French Revo- 
tion. The Congress of Vienna, at which Prince Metternich, 
Chief Minister of the Emperor of Austria and Chairman of 
the conference, played the leading role, based its decisions on 
the policy of legitimacy and compensation— legitimacy mean- 
ing the restoration of former rulers to their thrones and the 
return of territories which had been lost during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Where this was considered impossible, the Con- 
gress applied the principle of compensation, that is, of as- 
signing an equivalent block of territory to make good the 
loss; these territories were taken, in the main, from the allies 
of Napoleon and from the weak states in Germany and Italy. 

The Congress of Vienna gave rise to the Holy Alliance 
which was organized by Czar Alexander of Russia, as well as 
to the Quadruple Alliance formed by Metternich with the 
object of maintaining the settlement adopted by the Con- 
gress. The Congress launched upon a European-wide cam- 
paign to suppress all liberal and revolutionary activities— in 
the name of peace. And in the name of maintaining the settle- 
ments made at Vienna, every effort was made to sustain 
autocracy, with Metternich employing the Quadruple Alli- 
ance for the suppression of liberal uprisings against the auto- 
cratic rulers. 

As a result, Europe was again in the control of kings, nobles 
and priests as it had not been since the age of Louis XIV. The 
feudal aristocrats ruled in all cabinets from London to St. 
Petersburg. The ascendancy of democracy, which had begun 
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with the American and French Revolutions, was checked. 
Reaction seemed to be permanently entrenched and Metter- 
nich became its hated symbol in the eyes of the entire world. 
In 1819, the Sit Acts in England, the Carlsbad Decrees in the 
Germanies and the repressive measures used by all govern- 
ments, had driven the resistance underground. The surface 
of political life from Lisbon to St. Petersburg bore the ap- 
pearance of profound calm. 

Nevertheless, the Congress of Vienna was unable to turn 
back the clock of history and permanently restore the old 
regime. It could not erase the fundamental social and eco- 
nomic reforms of the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods 
between 1789 and 1815. Serfdom and feudal privileges had 
been abolished throughout most of Western Europe; the peas- 
ants retained possession of the lands they had acquired; and 
capitalist economy continued to grow despite the political 
reaction. The fortunes of war and the purse, especially of the 
British bourgeoisie, had restored the monarchies and aristoc- 
racies to political control; but the economic power, at least 
within the society of Western Europe, was systematically 
accumulating in the hands of the bourgeoisie, which became 
more powerful than ever. With their fortunes swelled by the 
steady growth of commerce and manufactures, the bourgeois 
manifested their increased well-being in an increased spirit of 
speculation and a growing demand for comforts and luxuries. 

Since they had paid for the job of defeating Napoleon 
and had assisted in doing it, the bourgeoisie wanted to have 
their share of the power. Far from placing the interests of the 
^Bourgeoisie in the ascendant, the restored governments ac- 
tually neglected and even flouted them, as the passage of 
the English Corn Law of 1815 so strikingly revealed. The 
bourgeoisie, therefore, could not submit to being governed 
by a class whose decay had been going on for centuries, whose 
interests were opposed to their own, and whose momentary 
return to power they themselves had facilitated. The struggle 
between the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy thus was inevi- 
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table; it began almost immediately after peace, with the work- 
ing people lining up behind the bourgeoisie. 23 

The restoration of 1815, consequently, was more apparent 
than real. Five years later, the democratic undercurrents 
broke through to the surface again. The year 1820 had hardly 
opened before a series of revolutionary disturbances broke 
out. In Spain and Portugal, in some of the Italian states, and 
eventually in Greece, the revolutionaries overthrew the ex- 
isting order; even in England and France, attempts were 
made on the lives of members of the government. Within a 
few years, a serious revolt broke out in the Russian army. 2 * 
By 1830 the Metternichian restoration was over forever after 
a brief existence of fifteen years. 

4 

In their struggle, the democratic forces everywhere looked 
to the United States for inspiration and guidance; for after 
1815, America remained the sole stronghold of democracy in 
the world. South America, Greece and France turned directly 
to the American Republic for aid. 

The Spanish colonies in America had revolted as early as 
1810 and, by the early 1820’s, established themselves as re- 
publics after the model of the United States. When Metter- 
nich’s monarchic coalition threatened to reach across the 
Atlantic in 1822 and intervene to restore the colonies to their 
“legitimate” ruler, King Ferdinand of Spain, the North 
American democracy came to their active support and recog- 
nized the South American republics. John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State, who had refused to subscribe even 
privately to the Greek Committee as a “breach of neu- 
trality,” 23 was sufficiently alarmed by the threat of the 
Quadruple Alliance to the Western Hemisphere and suffi- 
ciendy confident of British support to urge the President to 
issue a categoric warning to the self-appointed suppressors 
of revolution wherever they occurred. The United States 
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took advantage of Britain’s refusal to follow her former part- 
ners in the Quadruple Alliance in their policy of intervention 
in Spanish America, to inform the monarchs of Europe in 
effect that the young American Republic was now too strong 
to allow them to crush the extension of republican institu- 
tions in the New World. This proclamation by President 
Monroe in 1823, which came to be known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, henceforth barred the American continents as fields 
for future colonization by European powers and proscribed 
any attempt by European monarchy to extend its political 
system to this hemisphere. 

In Greece, which had been part of the Osman Empire since 
1456, a great national uprising broke out in 1821. The Greeks 
had grown steadily in wealth and population since the middle 
of the eighteenth century and they hoped to create their own 
independent national state. Their struggle, secretly encour- 
aged by Czarist Russia, which sought to undermine the Osman 
Empire, went on for six years until, in 1829, Greek inde- 
pendence was finally declared and a republic established, 
despite the efforts of the Quadruple Alliance— which was split 
on the Greek question— to help the Sultan so he would not 
“lose this pearl out of his Osman Crown through illegitimate 
riots of rebelling subjects.” 

The Greek people looked especially to America which they 
knew had been under the foreign dominion of Great Britain, 
suffering the same colonial oppression that they suffered 
from the Turks. They knew that America, by a desperate 
struggle, had thrown off the yoke of oppression and was now 
enjoying the freedom and independence for which the Greeks 
themselves were fighting. “All talked about the Republic of 
America and wished to make it serve as a pattern for their 
own,” Dr. Samuel G. Howe reported from his personal ex- 
perience in Greece where he had gone in 1824-25 to give 
direct aid to the Greek Revolution, becoming surgeon-in- 
chief to the Greek fleet. American aid was particularly heart- 
ening to them, not only because “the people of Franklin” 
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hailed “the dawn of our regeneration,” and through their 
President “expressed aloud, before earth and its monarchs the 
prayers of humanity,” but because they felt that the Ameri- 
cans were the one people who could give them extensive aid, 
having “no despots to bind” them. 20 

The United States Congress, in 1822, expressed its soli- 
darity with the Greek “rebels”; although a year later, in reply 
to an appeal from the Greeks, the American Government de- 
clared itself sympathetic but unable to interfere. In the . 
autumn of 1825, however, an American squadron made its 
appearance in the Mediterranean, which Metternich’s secre- 
tary, von Gentz, called the “monstrous intervention” of 
America. But the object of this squadron was merely to pro- 
tect American merchants at Smyrna and to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a commercial treaty with the Porte. 27 In 1826, through 
the active asistance of a few members of Congress, the United 
States did wink at its own neutrality by Congressional authori- 
zation to the President to purchase one of two frigates built 
for the Greeks by profiteering American firms that had sent 
only one of the promised frigates and attempted to swindle 
the Greek Government out of additional huge sums in con- 
nection with the second frgiate. In order to remove the stain 
of wringing a million dollars from the Greeks, the United 
States Government intervened quietly, thereby preventing 
this scandal from disillusioning the Greek people who looked 
with great faith to America and who, unaware of the swindle 
by the American shipbuilders, had greeted the arrival of the 
first frigate with the greatest joy. 28 

The Greek struggle aroused sympathy throughout Europe 
and America. Philhellenic committees were organized in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland and the United States. 
Funds were collected; women prepared medical aid; and vol- 
unteers, including Britain’s great poet Byron, went to the 
assistance of the Greek patriots. 

In France, following the restoration of the monarchy, the 
leading forces in the opposition camp, including part of the 
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bourgeoisie, were republican-minded and were encouraged to 
continue the struggle by the very existence of a successful 
democratic republic in the United States at a time when the 
world once more seemed securely in the control of kings and 
nobles. A month before the outbreak of the Revolution of 
July 1830, for instance, William Cullen Bryant, who was well 
known to European democrats for his active sympathy and 
support to the revolutionary democratic movements of 
Europe and South America, received a letter from France 
asking for assistance and advice. This letter was written by 
one of the distinguished Garnier-Pages brothers, probably the 
elder, whom Frederick Engels described as “the well-known 
democrat” noted for “the energy, courage and uncompromis- 
ing spirit which secured so prominent a position to the de- 
ceased leader of French democracy.” 26 Writing to Bryant 
as one “whose occupations and labors, as well as personal 
character,” would be of the greatest assistance to the liberal 
cause in Europe, Pages asked for information regarding the 
American system of government which “furnishes us with the 
model that we wish to imitate.” “We have,” M. Pages wrote, 
“the most incomplete notion of the United States. .. .You 
have arrived at that happy state in which you have nothing 
to think of but the conservation of the political well-being 
you enjoy, while we in France must fight continually to 
acquire what you already possess. May I then ask of you, 
who are so competent to give them, the instructions that we 
so much need in our circumstances?” 80 

An indirect indication of the extent to which the French 
democrats looked to the United States was also given shortly 
after by the young French aristocrat Beaumont who accom- 
panied Alexis de Tocqueville to America in 1832. “American 
society, its progress and its prosperity,” Beaumont wrote from 
Boston to his brother Jules in France, “prove nothing at all, 
and offer nothing for the imitation of the old nations. But I 
am nonetheless satisfied thoroughly to understand this repub- 
lic of which they speak so much and from which they claim 
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to draw so many arguments in favor of ‘democratic’ innova- 
tions. There are many people who, in good faith, consider 
the United States a powerful argument in favor of repub- 
lics.” 81 


5 

Following the defeat of Napoleon, the young expanding 
industry, encouraged by the wars, received a severe setback, 
creating a state of national affairs, particularly in England, 
unprecedented in the history of Europe or of any other con- 
tinent. Industry was depressed, trade was bad, employment 
was scarce, the suffering of the workers and the unemployed 
was extreme. The transformation of England into the leading 
industrial capitalist country in the world and the capitalist 
development of Europe were thus creating the conditions 
not only for the irresistible advance of democracy but also 
for the simultaneous sharpening of the social question which 
political liberty alone obviously could not solve. 

While the British capitalists developed classical political 
economy in an effort to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
new industrial system in order to make it work, others sought 
to improve the lot of the working people by drawing up 
blueprints for a more workable system free from the evils of 
capitalism. Confronted by the crying abuses of the existing 
order, they believed that the answer was to figure out a more 
perfect social system, which needed only to be discovered by 
them and demonstrated to society by propaganda and, wher- 
ever possible, by actual experiments, to win universal ac- 
ceptance. Thus, in the absence of an independent working 
class movement, the dominant tendency of these thinkers was 
to search for the solution of the social problem, which lay 
hidden in undeveloped economic conditions, in utopian 
schemes to be financed by the capitalists themselves . 82 The 
three men who played a European and even a world role in 
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the development of such utopian communist and socialist 
ideas were Robert Owen, Charles Fourier and Saint Simon. 

In the elaboration of their plans, the first two thinkers drew 
upon the experience of the communist communities which 
had existed in the United States since the end of the eight- 
eenth century. At that time, the first colony of the land in 
the world was established by the religious sect of so-called 
Shakers. Early in the nineteenth century, additional colonies 
were established by another body of communists under the 
leadership of George Rapp who came to the United States 
from Germany to escape religious persecution. 

During the 1820’s, Robert Owen turned to the United 
States for the purpose of establishing his communist com- 
munities. Owen, who had achieved a European reputation as 
a philanthropist and reformer, had been inspired by accounts 
of what the Shakers and Rappites had done. In 1817, he pub- 
lished a Sketch of the Origin and Proceedings of the Shakers 
which narrated “the successful practice of these singular peo- 
ple” and which Owen presented as evidence of the superiority 
of a communal way of life. From 1817, when he first turned 
to communism, until 1824, when he left for America, Owen 
conducted an intensive propaganda for his system throughout 
Europe. 83 

At this time, he found sympathy and support in the United 
States, where his writings were welcomed and read by wide 
circles, especially among the educated, well-to-do and gov- 
ernment leaders. And when, in 1824, George Rapp tried to 
sell his Harmony Colony, Owen, encouraged by the success 
of the Rappites, bought it. He saw in the United States a new 
fertile soil in which to sow the seeds of his system, “the ra- 
tional and only true system of society.” He was convinced 
that the United States Constitution marked the greatest 
progress of mankind so far made in the direction of liberty. 
But he felt that it was not able to solve the “social malady.” 81 

And, in fact, Owen’s community, which he called New 
Harmony, became singularly prosperous and received more 
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applicants than could be accommodated. But within sis 
months it began to break up. And before the year had elapsed, 
Owen, discouraged by the wreck of his project, left the 
United States. Despite this failure, Owenite co m munities con- 
tinued to spring up during the next few years at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; at Blue Springs, Indiana; at Kendal near Can- 
ton, Ohio; at Pittsburgh; at Coxsackie, New York; at Haver- 
straw, New York; and at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

The communist movement in Europe during this period 
was bound to be predominantly utopian in character because 
the working class, despite its growth, was still insufficiently 
developed, and its struggle, hampered by the absence of the 
most elementary democratic rights, was therefore still su- 
bordinate to that of the bourgeoisie striving for a share of 
political power. The destruction of feudal conditions re- 
mained the chief politi^fil task before the working class at 
this time. In ah countries of Europe, therefore, from 1815 to 
1830, the democratic movement of the working classes was 
necessarily more or less subordinate to the liberal movement 
of the bourgeoisie. The working people, as Engels observed, 
“though more advanced than the middle classes, could not 
yet see the total difference between liberalism and democracy 
—emancipation of the middle classes and emancipation of the 
working classes; they could not see the difference between lib- 
erty of money and liberty of man , until money had been 
made politically free, until the middle class had been made 
the exclusively ruling class. Therefore the democrats of 
Peterloo were going to petition, not only for Universal Suf- 
frage, but for Com Law Repeal at the same time; therefore, 
the proletarians fought in 1830 in Paris, and threatened to 
fight H1J1831 in England, for the political interest of the 
bourgeoisie. 

“In all countries the middle classes were, from 1815 to 
1830, the most powerful component, and, therefore, the lead- 
ers of the revolutionary party. The working classes are neces- 
sarily the instruments in the hands of the middle classes, as 
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long as the middle classes are themselves revolutionary or 
progressive. The distinct movement of the working classes, is, 
therefore, in this case always of a secondary importance. But 
from that very day when the middle classes obtain full po- 
litical power— from the day on which all feudal and aristo- 
cratic interests are annihilated by the power of money — from 
the day on which the middle classes cease to be progressive 
and revolutionary, and become stationary themselves, from 
that very day the working class movement takes the lead 
and becomes the national movement.” a5 



CHAPTER V 


A New Epoch 


i 

THE period of the Napoleonic Wars, ending with the vic- 
tory of the reactionary monarchs of Europe in 1815, also 
saw the rise and development of modern industry. Factories 
sprang up and replaced household production, and the popu- 
lation began to concentrate in large cities. In practically one 
generation, England was transformed from an agricultural 
to a manufacturing nation, an example which the other na- 
tions of Europe were soon to follow. The irresistible advance 
of capitalist economy, propelled by the Industrial Revolution 
of the i76o’s, foredoomed the short-lived effort of the kings 
and nobles to restore the old feudal order. At the same time, 
it accumulated the materials and the forces throughout Europe 
for the emergence of a new epoch in the ascendancy of de- 
mocracy whose arrival was signalized, on the economic plane, 
by the introduction of the steamboat and the locomotive, and, 
on the political plane, by the French Revolution of '1830. 
Stimulated by the success of republican institutions in the 
United States, the spirit of republicanism had grown to such 
an extent throughout monarch-ridden Europe during the 
1820’s that by 1830 there were substantial republican move- 
ments in nearly every European country. 1 The driving force 
of these movements was the new class of wage earners that 
arose together with the factory system. The July 1830 Revo- 
lution in France, which swept out the restoration and replaced 
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it by the bourgeois monarchy, therefore marked a turning 
point in European history and in the character of the world 
struggle for democracy. 

Hitherto the struggle had been between the feudal orders 
on the one hand and the more or less republican-minded 
bourgeoisie, supported by the people, on the other. With the 
growth of industry, accelerated by the building of railroads, 
the chief antagonists were henceforth to become the bour- 
geoisie and the working class which now began to emerge as 
an independent political force. This change was determined 
in a large measure by the behavior of the bourgeoisie. In 1830 
in France, it let the workers do the lighting, ostensibly for 
a republic, but then seized the fruits of victory and estab- 
lished a bourgeois monarchy; and in 1832 in England, it 
utilized labor to secure the franchise, but gave labor nothing 
for its pains. In England, this treachery of the bourgeoisie 
gave rise in 1835 to a powerful independent movement of 
labor known as Chartism which was in sharp contrast to the 
utopian socialism of the preceding decade with its reliance 
on the force of reason and example to convince the bour- 
geoisie to emancipate the working class. In France, because 
of the defeat of the general republican movement and the 
complete suppression of political rights, it gave rise, beginning 
in 1834, to various secret societies and conspiracies led by the 
worldng class and predominantly communist in character. 
This treachery of the bourgeoisie and the rise of the new 
class of proletarians gave the struggle for democracy a new 
historical content. Henceforth it was to be led by the modern 
working class, the most consistent democratic force in bour- 
geois society. 

The uprising of the Lyons silk weavers in 1 83 1 which made 
an extraordinary and indelible impression all over France 
and Europe, signalized this historical turn. Drawing the les- 
sons from this revolt, the Journal des Debats, organ of the 
right wing of the big bourgeoisie, somberly declared on 
December 8, 1831: “There is no reason to conceal matters, 
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for what is the use of covering up and keeping silent? The 
Lyons uprising has revealed an important secret: the struggle 
within society between the property owning class and the 
propertyless class. Our commercial and industrial society, like 
all other societies, has its wound: the workers. There is not 
a single factory without workers, and yet with an ever- 
growing and ever-needy working population there can be no 
calm for society. If trade is abolished, then society becomes 
sick, it comes to a stop, it dies off; when trade revives, de- 
velops, extends, the proletarian population increases simul- 
taneously, living from hand to mouth and in danger of losing 
its means of existence at every occasion. If you compare the 
number in the trading and industrial classes with the number 
in the working class in the cities, you will be shocked by the 
disproportion. Every manufacturer lives in his factory like 
the plantation owner among his slaves; numerically, the classes 
are like one to one hundred. ... It is necessary that the middle 
class be fully conscious of the state of affairs; it must under- 
stand its situation. Besides the middle class there is a pro- 
letarian population which is in a state of excitement and 
which is gripped by spasms, which does not know what it 
wants, where it is going, what its interests require. Things 
are bad for it. It wants a change. That is a danger for modern 
society; here perhaps new barbarians will arise to destroy this 
society. . . . And the middle class would be deceived if it 
permitted itself by any demagogic principles to be induced 
stupidly to give its enemies arms and rights, to allow the 
proletarian stream to enter the National Guard and the com- 
munal institutions, to open up to the proletariat the electoral 
laws and everything that belongs to the state.” The article 
concluded by saying- “Do not give political rights or national 
arms to those who do not own anything.” 2 
In 1836, in the course of the debate on the tariff in 1836, 
the big industrialist, Jaubert, summed up the situation and 
bluntly proclaimed that “No society can do without an aris- 
tocracy; every government requires one. You want to know 
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who the aristocracy of the July 1830 Government was? It 
was the big industrialists; they are the nobility of the new 
dynasty.” 3 


2 

The victory of the financial bourgeoisie in France did not 
end the struggle for democracy in that country. They had 
achieved power and established a bourgeois monarchy with 
Louis Philippe as king only because they had been able to 
secure the agreement of Lafayette, who was the outstanding 
leader of the republican movement at the time of the July 
Revolution and commander-in-chief of the National Guard. 
Once Lafayette had served their purpose, they moved to 
strip him of his military authority. 

The government of Louis Philippe was thoroughly reac- 
tionary, despite the fact that it pretended to base itself on re- 
publican institutions. The republican-minded workers, lower 
middle class and even part of the bourgeoisie of France were 
the first victims of this reaction. Lafayette’s acceptance of 
the bourgeois monarchy had been a terrible blow to the 
French republicans. By this act, he had helped to give power 
to the Royal dynasty of which the banker Laffitte declared: 
4 ‘Now the reign of the bankers begins.” Lafayette himself, 
after his removal as head of the National Guard, had joined 
the official opposition in the new Chamber of Deputies. Fie 
had been a representative of the Constitutionalists in the first 
French Revolution and even at that time had shown his fear 
of the masses and their demands for full equality. And yet, 
as the British labor leader and democrat, George Julian Har- 
ney, one of the editors of the Northern Star, said in 1846, he 
was “perhaps the most honest and best man of the Consti- 
tutional Party,” a man who enjoyed greater popularity in 
Europe and America up to the time of his death than any one 
of his contemporaries. 4 

By 1832, the bourgeois republicans, backed by the work- 
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ers, began to wage a straggle against Louis Philippe and his 
repressive measures. This movement, and especially its Left 
wing representing the lower middle class and workers, de- 
veloped considerable activity through republican societies, 
the most prominent of which were the Society of the Friends 
of the People and the Association for the Defense of the 
Liberty of the Subject and the Freedom of the Press, the 
latter under the presidency of Lafayette. 

In June 1832, during the funeral of General Lamarque, a 
revolt broke out in Paris which frightened the financial aris- 
tocracy even more than the Lyons uprising of the year before. 
The workers raised barricades but the rising was crushed. 

In 1833 the Society of the Friends of the People was suc- 
ceeded by the Society of the Rights of Man. This latter so- 
ciety grew quickly and took a strong hold on the country. 
Its object was to keep alive the popular movement begun in 
1830 and to prevent republican feeling from subsiding. About 
the middle of 1833, serious differences split the society into 
two parties, the Left wing being led by old Jacobin revolu- 
tionaries, including Philippe Buonarroti, a colleague of 
Babeuf and by such young adherents of Babeuvism as Auguste 
Blanqui. 

In 1834 the government launched a new attack against all 
sections of the republican movement, threatening their ex- 
istence with a law re-enforcing Article 291 relating to asso- 
ciations. This law was aimed expressly at the Republican 
Party, intending to destroy it. But it also affected the work- 
ers united in mutual associations, as well as the small trades 
people whose numbers had increased considerably in the 
course of the ^o’s. A virtual death sentence was also passed 
on the popular publications by the enactment of a law which 
required police permission for all writings sold, distributed 
or cried in the public streets. 5 

On April 9, 1834, the workers of Lyons, whose historic 
uprising of 1831 had brought fear and trembling to the prop- 
erty-owning classes throughout Europe, revolted again. This 
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revolt was the reply of the associated silk workers to the gov- 
ernment’s new law threatening the existence of associations. 
The silk workers had shown marked political tendencies for 
several months prior to the revolt, and they had come to an 
understanding with the workers organized in societies in other 
parts of the country, as well as with the bourgeois repub- 
licans, in order to resist by force the government’s new law. 
But after five days, the troops of Louis Philippe had drowned 
the insurrection in blood. On April 13, the republicans in 
Paris struck and the next day the government massacred the 
supporters of the Society of the Rights of Man; and, utilizing 
these events, proceeded to smash the Republican Party in 
France. 6 

While the bourgeois monarchy was thus waging war 
against French democracy in an attempt to liquidate it, it 
was pursuing a foreign policy that threatened to lead it into 
war with American democracy. On July 4, 1831, the two 
countries had signed a treaty in which the French Govern- 
ment had agreed to meet American claims of $25,000,000 for 
damages suffered by American shipping during the Napole- 
onic Wars between 1806 and 1812. This treaty had been 
ratified by both America and France on February 2, 1832. 
But in 1834, when payment on the claims fell due under the 
treaty, the French Chamber of Deputies refused to pass the 
necessary appropriation bill. As a result, President Jackson 
sent a strongly worded message to Congress in December 
proposing that the United States make reprisals on French 
shipping to the amount of the defaulted payments unless the 
French Chamber fulfilled its treaty obligations by malting 
the proper appropriations. The President, who was prompt to 
quell the threat of rebellion within the country in order to 
keep the states united, could not tolerate any external threat 
to the Union. He understood that unless the other great pow- 
ers were to honor their agreements with America, the young 
republic would lose prestige and it could no longer carry on 
its trade and commerce in safety. 7 
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The dissolution of the Republican Party in 1834 opened a 
new stage in the struggle for democracy in France. Up to 
1830 the liberal bourgeoisie had taken the lead in all con- 
spiracies against the Bourbon Restoration. The July Revolu- 
tion was the joint work of the middle and working classes, 
the liberals and republicans. After the financial aristocracy 
took power, the republican bourgeoisie continued in the fore- 
front of the struggle until the bloody suppression of the ap- 
parently futile insurrections of the workers caused them to 
fall away. After 1834, therefore, the leadership of the con- 
spiracies was taken over by the proletariat, which had grown 
with the progress of industry throughout France. 

The government had been able to take advantage of the in- 
dustrial and commercial crisis in November 1830 temporarily 
to crush the political aspirations of the workers. But it could 
not suppress their economic needs nor prevent the develop- 
ment of the workers’ movement which a year later culminated 
in the historic insurrection at Lyons. By the end of 1832 in- 
dustrial recovery had progressed so far that several months 
later the workers began a general action for the improvement 
of their conditions. In some places this movement assumed a 
distinct social and political character. The monarchy regarded 
this movement as a threat to its existence and entered into a 
struggle with the organized workers. By mass arrests and 
drastic sentences in Paris, it was able to check the agitation 
which was being encouraged by the Republican Party. 8 

But it was not able to prevent the rise of new currents of 
thought among the masses who saw how the rapid economic 
development which followed the July Revolution enriched 
the financial aristocracy, while they were forced to toil long 
hours at miserable wages. This, together with the tyranny of 
the government, its bloody suppression and persecution of the 
labor and political movements of the people, facilitated the 
rise of a new doctrine among the workers. In the first Revo- 
lution the struggle for democracy and the republic had given 
rise to the communist movement led by Babeuf. The second 
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Revolution of 1830 gave rise to another, more powerful com- 
munist movement. The republican working men saw that 
even after having succeeded in their democratic plans, their 
social condition, the cause of their political discontent would 
not be altered fundamentally by a purely political change. 
They turned to the history of the Great Revolution and 
eagerly seized upon Babeuf’s communism.® 

Following the execution of Babeuf and Darthe and the ban- 
ishment of Buonarroti and his comrades in 1797, the French 
communist movement had disappeared from the surface of po- 
litical life for three decades. But in 1827 Babeuf’s ideas began 
to spread again through the work of Buonarroti, then living 
in Brussels. The French Charbonnerie, of a mixed liberal- 
bourgeois and democratic republican character, who hated 
tyranny and aspired to liberty and equality, established con- 
tact with Buonarroti and acquired from him the ideas of the 
Babeuf conspiracy. One of the first members of the Char- 
bonnerie to go beyond mere republicanism and to become 
a staunch follower of Babeuf’s teachings was the young Louis 
Auguste Blanqui. In 1828 Buonarroti published his book 
Conspiration pour Vegalite dite de Babeuf (Babeuf s Con- 
spiracy of the Equals) which was widely read not only by 
Frenchmen but later also by many German exiles in France 
and even by Chartists in England. Buonarroti’s book helped 
the workers to pass from a general republican position to 
communism. During the July monarchy, Buonarroti returned 
from exile and became the center of a group of revolutionists. 
By 1834 Babeuf’s teachings had taken hold sufficiently to form 
the basis of the revolutionary labor movement in France for 
the next decade. 

They had been first discussed, as Engels described it, “in 
the dark lanes and crowded allies of the Parisian suburb, St. 
Antoine, and soon after in secret assemblies of conspirators. 
. . . Communism spread rapidly over Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, 
and other large and manufacturing towns of the realm; vari- 
ous secret associations followed each other, among which the 
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Tmvailleurs Egalitaires or Equalitarian Workingmen, and 
Humanitarians were the most considerable. The Equalitarians 
were rather a ‘rough set’ like the Babeuvists of the Great 
Revolution; they proposed making the world a workingman’s 
community putting down every refinement of civilization, 
science, the fine arts, etc., as useless, dangerous, and aristo- 
cratic luxuries; a prejudice necessarily arising from a total 
ignorance of history and political economy. The Humani- 
tarians were known particularly for their attacks on marriage, 
family and other similar institutions. Both these, as well as 
two or three other parties, were very short-lived, and the 
great bulk of the French working classes adopted, very soon, 
die tenets propounded by M. Cabet, ‘Pere Cabet’ (Father 
Cabet) as he is called, and which are known on the Continent 
under the name of Icarian Communism.” 10 

After the crushing of the second Lyons’ revolt in the 
Spring of 1834 and the subsequent dissolution of the Repub- 
lican Party, the group of republicans headed by Blanqui, 
leader of the Left wing in the Rights of Man Society, or- 
ganized a Society of the Families in July 1834 as a more 
effective and conspiratorial form of organization in the strug- 
gle to overthrow the monarchy. This society was essentially 
proletarian and communist in character. It spread rapidly. In 
the beginning of 1836 it numbered 1200 men, and had im- 
portant ramifications in two regiments garrisoned in Paris. 
Arrests soon followed, Blanqui was sentenced to two years, 
and the Society broke up. In 1836 and 1837, with the release 
of Blanqui in a general amnesty, the work was resumed and 
the Society of the Families was transformed into the Society 
of the Seasons which was still more distinctly working class 
and communist in character. In 1839, the years of the insur- 
rection, it had an enrollment of 1000 men. 

The Blanquists regarded the financial magnates as the 
aristocrats after July 1830, and the people, consisting of all 
the workers, as no better off than serfs or Negro slaves. They 
therefore insisted that it was not enough merely to overthrow 
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royalty, that the next revolution would be social, not po- 
litical, and would destroy all privileges whatsoever which 
must be replaced by “the government of the people, by the 
people; that is to say, the republic,”— the republic, that is to 
say, the government of equality, “and for the attainment of 
this government it would be necessary to employ a revolu- 
tionary power which is to prepare the people for an exercise 
of their rights.” 11 

The Blanquists also looked with sympathy towards Ameri- 
can labor, but regarded the United States as “a ridiculous re- 
s j public, and a money-loving aristocracy.” This aroused the 
indignation of Lewis Cass, the American Minister to France 
from 1836 to 1840, who reported these views and exclaimed: 
“When a French republican, the great burden of whose com- 
plaint is the unequal distribution of riches in his contry, and 
the profligacy of his rulers, arraigns the American Govern- 
ment for its economy , there is nothing farther to be expected 
in the whole range of human inconsistencies.” 12 

After the defeat of the insurrection and the suppression of 
the Society of the Seasons in May 1839, other secret societies 
were organized under the name of New Seasons; but they 
were insignificant and without the benefit of the leadership 
of Blanqui and Buonarroti, the latter having died and the 
former being confined in prison from 1839 to 1848. 

Some of the British Chartists were either members of the 
Blanquist Societies of the Families and the Seasons or were in 
communication with them. The Chartist rising in 1839 was 
possibly planned to coincide with the Paris insurrection. The 
German communists Weitling, Schapper, Bauer and other 
members of the London German Educational Society, which 
later formed the nucleus of the Communist League, first be- 
came acquainted with revolutionary communism in the So- 
cieties of the Families and the Seasons. Weitling and Schapper 
also took part in the revolt of May 1839. 

The Icarian communism of Cabet, which after 1840 came 
to enjoy the support of the great bulk of the French working 
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classes, also grew out of the general republican movement. 
Etienne Cabet was originally a middle class republican. Per- 
secuted by the bourgeois monarchy, he was elected by the 
Opposition to the Chamber of Deputies, where he boldly 
championed his convictions. Condemned to imprisonment in 
1834, he fled to London where his observation of the Owenite 
movement and his study of Thomas More’s Utopia made him 
a communist. He returned to France to become “the most 
popular even if the shallowest representative of communism,” 
as Karl Marx asserted. 13 Cabet’s book, Voyage en lcarie, be- 
came the “holy book” of the Icarian communists, who advo- 
cated the establishment of communities along lines very little 
different from those of Robert Owen. They also embodied 
in their plans everything rational they found in St. Simon 
and Fourier; but while the English socialists were opposed to 
Christianity, the French Icarians declared themselves Chris- 
tians and advanced the slogan that Le Christianisme c'est le 
covmmvisme (Christianity is Communism). Furthermore, in 
contrast to the other Utopians, Cabet called for the rule of 
political democracy as a necessary transition period. He called 
upon the workers of France to he, first of all, democrats and 
reformers, to sign petitions for the abolition of suffrage re- 
strictions which were based on the principle of active and 
passive citizens and which put electoral power in the hands 
of a small, rapacious minority of no more than 240,000 in the 
country. 14 

The bourgeois monarchy was not overthrown until 1848. 
Deprived of public fife, the democratic movement was com- 
pelled to resort to conspiratorial methods and insurrection as 
the only way to establish the democratic republic. In the 
first six years of Louis Philippe’s rule, nearly a dozen laws 
were passed depriving the people of their political rights, fol- 
lowed by more than a dozen attempts to assassinate the “citi- 
zen king,” and at least three dozen revolts. For nine years 
after the failure of the Blanquist rising of May I 830, the 
people of France, and particularly ' wr "' r ’ 1 r '"" 
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to other methods of struggle for the overthrow of the despised 
monarchy. In this battle for the second democratic republic, 
the various groups of communists proved to be a vital force 
in France in the decade between 1837 and 1848. 

3 

As in France, so in England after 1830, it was the labor 
movement, striving to solve the social question, that was the 
heart and soul of the struggle for democracy. England at that 
time, unlike France and America, was a land where the ma- 
jority of people were members of the working class, that class 
which the economists defined as having nothing but its labor 
to sell. As one contemporary writer described it, “In England, 
where, in every department of industry, a complete separation 
has taken place between capitalists and workmen, the labor- 
ing class compose the bulk of the people.” And it lived under 
such frightful conditions that, as this writer observed, “if 
there be one subject in particular upon which Englishmen 
love to dwell, it is the misery and degradation of the bulk 
of the people.” 15 

Another subject was the absence of full electoral rights 
for all except the aristocrats. The working class was more 
than ready to help the capitalists achieve electoral reform. 
But, while the British capitalists had no qualms about using 
the working class to win this fight, they had no intention of 
extending this reform to British labor, that is, to the bulk 
of the people. The reason for this was stated very bluntly 
by Thomas Atwood, leader of the Political Union of Birming- 
ham and head of the bourgeois electoral reform movement. 
Drawing a parallel between the political situation in England 
and America where Negroes and foreigners had no vote, he 
said in a speech before his colleagues in the latter part of 1830: 

“In America there were at least nine men interested in prop- 
erty to one man interested in labor alone. In England the case 
was exactly the reverse. Here there were nine persons in- 
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terested in the sale of their labor, to one who was interested 
in the preservation of his property. Therefore, if it had not 
been deemed safe for the national interests in America to 
confer political power indiscriminately upon every individual 
in the community, they ought not to be surprised if it was 
deemed still more unsafe in a state of society like that of Eng- 
land, where property was gathered up into immense masses 
and where extreme poverty might so act upon the passions 
and necessities of the people as to have them unfair judges 
over the property of their neighbours, and probably to urge 
them on to measures alike destructive of the interests and 
happiness of all.” ia 

This, as we have seen, was substantially the same argu- 
ment that was being given currency by the French financial 
magnates against the workers of Paris, Lyons and other cen- 
ters of industry in France. 

When the Reform Bill of 1832 gave electoral rights only 
to the British bourgeoisie, the laboring masses were deeply 
disappointed, especially since it had been the action of the 
workers of Lancashire and Yorkshire that secured the passage 
of the Bill. 

Ever since 1799, when the workers organized secret socie- 
ties in reply to the first drastic attempts to deny them the 
right to organize, they had not given up the struggle for 
democratic rights. When the prohibition of the right to or- 
ganize was finally lifted by Act of Parliament in 1824, it was 
followed immediately by a rapid spread of trade union organi- 
zation throughout industry, accompanied by strikes for better 
conditions. Parliament was frightened and hastened, the very 
next year, to curb union organization. But labor was already 
on the march and its organizations continued to grow despite 
all restrictions. The disappointment of 1832 only spurred the 
workers to greater efforts. In 1834 they orgamzed a strong 
central body with distinct communist aims and initiated a 
series of strike struggles which nevertheless ended in defeat. 
Though the organization was broken up, this did not stop 
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the growth of the trade unions. The class consciousness of the 
British working class had been awakened and it continued to 
organize the struggle for democratic rights. For this purpose, 
it united with the radical petty bourgeoisie which was also 
striving for universal suffrage and Parliamentary reform. 

The behavior of the bourgeoisie in the Reform Parliament 
only increased the disappointment of the workers and drove 
them into political opposition. The factory law of 1833, 
which was a backward step in comparison wdth previous fac- 
tory laws, aggravated the situation. Consequently, in 1835, 
the workers organized an independent movement in London 
and adopted a six-point program known as the People’s 
Charter. These points were: 1. Universal suffrage for every 
man of sound mind and not a criminal; 2. annual Parliaments; 
3. payment of members of Parliament; 4. secret ballot; 5. equal 
voting districts; and 6. the right of every voter to be elected. 15. 

The movement for this Charter was the first effort on the 
part of British labor to conquer political power and use it 
for its own interests. But the Chartist movement was not a 
purely proletarian movement; moreover, the trade unions, dis- 
couraged by the defeat of their strike struggles, remained 
aloof. The Chartists took advantage of the struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy over the Corn Laws to 
secure the enactment of the ten-hour work day. By 1842, the 
movement revealed its full social character in the slogan: 
Political Power Our Means, Social Happiness Our Goal. 18 

The Chartists fought to win political rights for labor as 
the basis for the social emancipation of the working class. 
And in this struggle they looked to America as the highest 
achievement of democracy in the world at the time, while 
recognizing its bourgeois limitations. They consistently cited 
the example of America, used it to refute the bourgeois and 
Tory arguments in England; wrote articles in the press about 
it; sent addresses to the American workers; and associated 
themselves with Abolitionism, the American anti-slavery 
movement. 18 1 
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In the United States, the historical turn in the democratic 
struggle was manifested in the rise of Jacksonian democracy- 
representing the alliance of the small independent farmers 
and the newly emerged factory proletariat which was just be- 
ginning to develop its own independent political movement 
and socialist thought. 20 The spokesmen of the American bour- 
geoisie advanced the same arguments in the same language 
against the new labor and democratic movement as their 
French and British counterparts. In 1 83 1, for example, Thomas 
Cooper, the leading economist in America, opposed universal 
suffrage and the removal of property restrictions on voting 
because he expected the political power of the country, sooner 
or later, “and within no long period,” to be “thrown irre- 
vocably into the hands of those who represent the operatives, 
the laboring classes, the men of no property, to the exclusion 
of the men who possess property. This event is now exultingly 
expected by the mechanics’ meetings of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. . . 21 

“Suppose,” Cooper argued, “the representatives of the me- 
chanics, who are now openly advocating an equal division 
of property among adults, under the auspices of Messrs. Alex. 
Ming and Thomas Skidmore, in their prospectus and defence 
of it, ( Free Enquirer, New York, for December 1829, and 
January 1830), to become the efficient legislative majority; 
whose property would be safe under this system of liberty 
and equality, enforced by such a majority? What a glorious 
range of rapine and of plunder, would present itself to the 
benevolent advocates of the right of robbery! This would be 
the true millenium of the jail tenantry throughout the civilized 
world! I impute no bad design to Messrs. Ming and Skidmore, 
but I regard this as fair deduction from the principles they 
have recommended and proclaimed.” 22 

In the United States, however, unlike France, it was de- 
mocracy that was victorious at this time. Elected President 
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of the United States in 1828, Andrew Jackson was the leader 
and symbol of the fighting American democracy which won 
during the next period greatly extended suffrage, the liber- 
alizing of state constitutions and the greater popular control 
of political parties and government. The chief driving force 
in this democracy was the new labor movement. 

The political upsurge of labor began in 1827 in Philadelphia 
in connection with the struggle for the ten-hour day. By 
May 1828, the new trade union center, which had arisen out 
of the struggle the previous year, became the spearhead for 
independent political action by labor. It nominated candidates 
to “represent the interest of the working classes” in the Phila- 
delphia City Council and State Legislature. Many of these 
candidates were endorsed by the Jacksonian Democratic Party 
and were elected. For the next three years, a distinctly labor 
turn was given to the politics of Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston and other industrial centers followed 
suit. Labor’s struggle for the ten-hour day was transferred to 
the political field. Local labor parties were formed in at least 
fifteen states; at least 50 labor papers were established. 

This movement bore a distinctly militant class struggle 
character. This first movement of labor was conscious of its 
own class interests. The newspapers, pamphlets and political 
platforms issued by labor at this time were animated by a 
class philosophy, hostile to the rich and displaying contempt 
for them. Thus, the Declaration of Faith issued by the Work- 
ingmen’s Republican Political Association of Penn Township 
in Philadelphia in 1830 stated: “There appears to exist two 
distinct classes, the rich and the poor; the oppressor and the 
oppressed; those that live by their own labor, and they that 
live by the labor of others; the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic; the despotic and republican who are in direct opposi- 
tion to one another in their objects and pursuits; the one 
aspiring to dignified station and offices of power, the other 
seeking for an equality of state and advantage.” 23 

The ten-hour day, free education, abolition of imprison- 
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ment for debt, were among the chief demands in the program 
of this movement, which made steady progress during the 
’30’s. By 1836 Philadelphia had 53 trade unions; Newark and 
Boston 16 each; Baltimore 23; New York 52. Central labor 
bodies were organized also. Attempts were made to set up a 
national trade union organization, but nothing came of it. 
During *835-36 no less than five separate crafts or trades 
field national conventions of their own. Growth of the rail- 
way facilitated this. 

The capitalists responded with bitter attacks on labor. The 
workers were called levellers, mob, rabble, anarchists and 
communists. Indeed, between 1829 and 1842, capital made a 
systematic effort to crush the trade union movement. At least 
eight important prosecutions for criminal conspiracy were 
instituted against the unions which were accused of repre- 
senting foreign influence. 

But this new labor movement was part of the democratic 
upsurge signalized by the victory of Andrew Jackson in 1828 
and 1832. In the elections of 1836, the workers in New York 
organized their own party, the Equal Rights Party. This party 
was dubbed the Locofocos by the enemies of labor because 
matches of that name were used when the light went out at 
one of their meetings. It directed its main fire against the 
monopolies and banks. The Locofoco Party, as one authority 
noted, “believed that it was their influence which made the 
election of Andrew Jackson a possibility; and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the Democratic Party from 1829 to 
1841 was more truly a workingman’s party than has been the 
case with any other great political party in our country. 24 

In 1837 the outbreak of the economic crisis, which lasted 
almost without interruption to 1842, smashed this first trade 
union movement. 26 

The chief domestic issues of Jackson’s administration re- 
volved around Nullification and the National Bank. Under 
the leadership of Calhoun, South Carolina, spearhead of the 
cotton planting slaveocracy, rejected the national tariff of 
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1832 and declared that the laws of the United States were 
null and void and of no effect in the state. Slaveowners pre- 
pared for armed resistance and sent agents to the other slave 
states. This was the first overt action of the slave powers 
against the integrity of the National Union. It was a typical 
reactionary policy of rule or ruin. But Andrew Jackson took 
such prompt and energetic measures that the rebellion was 
stamped out before it had a chance to spread. He sent troops 
and vessels to South Carolina and co-operated with loyalist 
elements in the state. 

The struggle over the National Bank, however, overshad- 
owed every other issue during Jackson’s Administration. Be- 
hind the Bank were grouped all the elements of the growing 
capitalist class, the great financial interests, the expanding 
manufacturing interests and the large Eastern seaboard plant- 
ers. Men like Daniel Webster and Henry Clay who defended 
the Bank, were actually on the Bank’s payroll. Since the 
charter of the Bank expired in 1836, the opponents of Jackson, 
under Clay’s leadership, decided to make the re-chartering of 
the Bank the issue for the 1832 election. Accordingly, they 
passed a bill for the re-charter of the Bank, incidentally with 
the votes of many administration supporters. Jackson replied 
with a veto in language unprecedented in any Presidential 
message. 

“It is to be regretted,” he wrote, “that the rich and power- 
ful too often bend the acts of government to their selfish 
purposes. Distinctions in society will always exist under every 
just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of 
wealth cannot be produced by human institutions. In the full 
enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior 
industry, economy and virtue, every man is equally entitled to 
protection by the law; but when the laws undertake to add 
to these natural and just advantages artificial distinctions, to 
grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges, to make the 
rich richer and the potent more powerful, the humbler mem- 
bers of society— the farmers, mechanics, and laborers who 
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have neither the time nor the means of securing like favors 
to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
government. . . . 

. . Many of our rich men have not been content with 
equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to 
make them richer by Act of Congress. By attempting to 
gratify their desires, we have in the results of our legislation 
arrayed section against section, interest against interest, and 
man against man in a fearful commotion which threatens to 
shake the foundation of our Union ... we can at least take a 
stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, against the prostitution of our government to the 
advancement of the few at the expense of the many. . . 30 

Jackson’s Bank veto caused a tremendous sensation through- 
out the country. To the Bank men it appeared so monstrous 
and treasonable that they had thousands of copies printed and 
distributed at the Bank’s expense. But to the common people 
of America, the message was such a convincing exposure 
of the “national Octopus,” that they rallied behind “Old 
Hickory” as never before and re-elected him to the Presi- 
dency in 1832 by an overwhelming vote. 

During his second term, Jackson proceeded to carry out 
the mandate of the people. He stripped the National Bank of 
all special privileges enjoyed from the government and re- 
duced it to the status of an ordinary state bank. In 1834 he 
removed the public deposits from the Bank and distributed 
the funds among several state banks. In his annual message 
of that year, he called for the severance of all relations with 
the Bank and proposed selling the Bank stock owned by the 
government. 

In the course of this struggle, the National Bank used every 
means at its command. With such political leaders as Clay 
and Webster conducting the fight in Congress and Nicholas 
Biddle, the Bank President, using money freely, the Bank was 
no mean adversary; it bought up newspapers, put key Con- 
gressmen on its payroll, lent money on easy terms to impor- 
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tant public figures. During the election of 1832 it expanded 
its loans from $35,000,000 to $70,000,000 with a view to 
extending its influence as far as possible. In 1834, when the 
public deposits were removed, it suddenly called in its loans 
and contracted the currency so sharply that it induced a panic, 
the blame for which it tried to lay on Jackson. As it became 
more and more desperate, it resorted to increasingly irre- 
sponsible methods. Finally, its books were closed to govern- 
ment investigation, the government-appointed members of the 
Board of Directors were kept out of meetings and, as a crown- 
ing treachery, the Bank bribed foreigners who held U. S. 
Bonds maturing in 1834 not to call for payment for which the 
Bank was responsible, so that the Bank could keep govern- 
ment money with which to attack the government. 27 

Notwithstanding its unlimited resources and unscrupulous 
devices, the Bank was crushed by the steadfast leadership of 
Andrew Jackson backed up by the power of the farmers and 
workers who were mobilized by a disciplined party. Jack- 
sonian politicians who sold out to the Bank were completely 
isolated and discredited, the party ranks kept solid. 

At the close of his second term in 1837, Jackson delivered 
a Farewell Message to Congress: “The planter, the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the laborer,” he said, “all know that their 
success depends upon their own industry and economy, and 
that they must not expect to become suddenly rich by the 
fruits of their toil. Yet these classes of society form the great 
body of the people of the United States; they are the bone 
and sinew of the country— men who love liberty and desire 
nothing but equal rights and equal laws, and who moreover 
hold the great mass of our national wealth, although it is 
distributed in moderate amounts among the millions of free- 
men who possess it. But with overwhelming numbers and 
wealth on their side they are in constant danger of losing 
their fair influence in the government, and with difficulty 
mamtain their just rights against the incessant efforts daily 
made tG encroach on them. The mischief springs from the 
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power the moneyed interest derives from a paper currency 
they are able to control, from the multitudes of corporations 
with exclusive privileges which they have succeeded in ob- 
taining in the different states; and which are employed alto- 
gether for their benefit; and unless you become more watchful 
in your states and check this spirit of monopoly and thirst 
for exclusive privileges you will in the end find that the most 
important powers of government have been given or bartered 
away, and the control over your dearest interests has passed 
into the hands of these corporations.” 28 

Jacksonian democracy was a continuation and at the same 
time a further development of democracy of the first decades 
of the Republic. At the time of the earlier democratic up- 
surge, the country was still in its infancy, essentially a land 
of small, independent farmers, with a rudimentary manufac- 
ture which was still in the artisan stage, and commerce, 
fisheries, and credit the dominant form of capitalist activity. 
Jacksonian democracy had a different economic foundation 
created by the rise of the new factory system and a factory 
proletariat. But though the economic difference was signifi- 
cant, it was too little developed as yet to eliminate the great 
similarity in the social and political conditions of the two 
periods. Nevertheless, Jacksonian democracy extended the 
democratic gains registered in the earlier period. While the 
first democratic movement forced the enactment of a popular 
Bill of Rights, Jacksonian democracy achieved a rudimentary 
charter of the rights of labor. While Jeffersonian democracy 
saved the republic, the later democracy eliminated aristocratic 
controls in the State constitutions, took the control of gov- 
ernment finances out of the greedy hands of private capital, 
temporarily curbed the power of the growing corporations, 
safeguarded the public lands from predatory manipulations, 
abolished imprisonment for debt, and extended the suffrage 
for the common people. Yet, with all these advances, democ- 
racy was restricted by its capitalist basis, and in the last analy- 
sis, it was the development of capitalist economy which 
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determined the character and destiny of the American re- 
public. 


5 

In 1837 the United States was shaken by a tremendous 
economic crisis. The factory system was just being established 
when the entire structure came tumbling down in a terrible 
crash. Unemployment and hunger, which seemed to have 
been the exclusive attribute of crowded Europe, the Europe 
of Malthusian gloom, now made its institutional appearance 
in the prodigal land of America. American economy was 
prostrate for six years, recuperating only in 1842.^ 

Actually the crisis of 1837 was only the prelude to a greater 
economic advance. The crisis shook up American social rela- 
tions, but because of the favorable long-term trends within 
which it occurred and the fact that America was still pre- 
dominantly agrarian in character, its immediate social conse- 
quences were to make the decade of the 1 840’s pre-eminently 
a decade of sympathy for various utopian communist experi- 
ments of the Fourierist type, particularly among the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia. Even the labor movement, which began to 
stir again in 1845, assumed the form of a movement for free 
land. Whereas in Europe, it was the newly developing labor 
movements which put forward communist ideas and organ- 
ized practical 'political struggles for democracy and the reali- 
zation of their social aims, it was characteristic of the 
American situation at this time, that the labor movement was 
striving to make every worker an independent property 
owner through the acquisition of free land; while the middle 
class intelligentsia, seeking an answer to the breakdown of 
society, were the chief proponents of communism, but the 
utopian communism of the Fourierist phalanx which had no 
connection with the actual life of the country and could 
flourish only in the genial atmosphere of industrially unde- 
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veloped conditions, contrary, of course, to the fundamental 
trend of development of the United States. 

It was from 1842 to 1846 that Fourierism extended rapidly 
over the country under the leadership of Albert Brisbane, 
Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana and others. At least 34 
communities were organized during this time. 

Broolc Farm was the most outstanding of the Fourierist 
experiments in the United States. It was not called a phalanx 
at first, although from the start it incorporated many features 
of Fourierism. Its leading spirits were Ripley, Dana and Mar- 
garet Fuller. Others associated with the experiment were 
George William Curtis, Horace Greeley, Dr. Channing and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Fourierist colonies which attained the proportions of 
a national movement, represented the peak of interest in such 
utopian communist communities in the United States; al- 
though as late as 1886, there were still from 70 to 80 com- 
munist communities in the country, with an estimated 
membership of from 6,000 to 7,000 and an estimated prop- 
erty value of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. Altogether, over 
100 and possibly 200 communist villages were founded in 
the United States, covering nearly every state in the Union, 
before the triumph of industrialism eliminated the space, the 
temper and the conditions congenial to such experiments. 20 

The American people, especially in the 1840’s, were friendly 
and generous towards these communist experiments. They 
also witnessed with sympathy the rise of the communist move- 
ments in France, Germany, Switzerland and England at this 
time. The 1840’s were a decade astir with social movements 
and aspirations. And the young generation in America, con- 
temporary with the young Karl Marx in Germany, looked 
upon the new historical developments in the world with eager 
optimism. 30 



chapter vi The Democratic Move' 
ment in Germany 


i 

GERMANY entered upon the course of modern capitalist 
development later than England or France. In England a rich 
and powerful bourgeois class had begun to flourish as early 
as the seventeenth century; in France it came into existence 
in the eighteenth century. But in Germany it was not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that such a class 
emerged. There had been, of course, many' beginnings of 
capitalist production in Germany before that time. There 
were individual wealthy shipowners in the Hanseatic cities; 
and, despite the general poverty of the country, the old com- 
mercial and maritime centers had accumulated considerable 
capital. There were a few wealthy bankers in the interior, 
and even the fiscal policies and needs of the diverse despots 
served as levers of capitalist development. But there was no 
class of big capitalists and least of all of big industrial capi- 
talists prior to the opening of the nineteenth century. 1 

It was Napoleon, with his Continental system and his pres- 
sure on Prussia for freedom of trade, who laid the actual 
foundations of German industry. But like the rest of Europe 
after his defeat, Germany was “restored” by the Congress of 
Vienna, which established a German Confederation consisting 
of 38 principalities in which Metternichian reaction reigned 
supreme. As a result, after 1 5 years of “restoration,” Germany 
in 1830 had not advanced beyond the economic level of 1800. 
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Less than one-third of the population lived in cities, and even 
here, handicraft, though on the decline, still predominated, 2 
It was in Western Germany, benefitting from the impact 
of the French Revolution, that industry attained the level of 
modern bourgeois development. In the east, in the province 
of Silesia with its linen weaving and in the Kingdom of 
Saxony, weighed down by feudal fetters, capitalism was 
based upon domestic industry, the oldest and most backward 
form of capitalist production, carried on by small peasants 
who were compelled to supplement their meager income by 
the sale of their labor power. But in the Rhine province of 
Prussia, industry was more developed and diversified than in 
Silesia or Saxony because the province having been annexed 
to France in 1795 and, encouraged by the liberating effect 
of the legislation of the French Revolution, had undergone 
a profound political, administrative, economic and social 
change. Machine industry had appeared early in the province, 
the first mechanical spinning machine operated by water- 
power in Germany having been introduced in 1783 by an 
Elberfeld manufacturer. The destruction of feudal remnants 
encouraged the rapid development of the new industry, ex- 
tended German mining and stimulated commerce. 

But in 1815 the Vienna Congress turned Westphalia and 
the Rhine province back to Prussia. The Rhine province was 
compelled to abolish its reforms and re-establish its pre-revo- 
lutionary status. The Government in Berlin did its utmost to 
reduce the province to the cultural level of the East Elbe 
provinces. 

The Mettemichian restoration, however, was not able to 
destroy the foundations laid by Napoleon for the bourgeois 
development of Germany. In a few years the new or extended 
branches of production became sufficiently important, and 
the bourgeoisie they created became sufficiently influential, 
so that by 1818 the Prussian Government was compelled to 
take its first official notice of the bourgeoisie and grant its 
demand for a protective tariff. 3 Reluctantly it conceded that 
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the bourgeoisie had become an indispensable class for the 
country, even though a year later it stifled the first frail be- 
ginnings of political life manifested in the student agitation 
by passing the Carlsbad Decrees and inaugurating a witch- 
hunt against the so-called demagogues. In 1834 the Prussian 
Government, motivated by purely fiscal and political con- 
siderations, had to make a second concession to the bour- 
geoisie in the form of the Zollverein or customs union. This 
Zollverein increased competition and eliminated the previous 
means of production; and while it gave the nobility and petty 
bourgeoisie a few small, but temporary advantages, it bene- 
fitted primarily the Prussian bourgeoisie. It was the beginning 
of a comparatively rapid development of capitalist economy 
in Germany; most branches of modern industry were intro- 
duced; peasant or petty bourgeois patriarchiahsm was driven 
out in several districts; capital was concentrated to some ex- 
tent; a considerable network of railroads was built; and a 
proletariat was created. 

Backward as Germany was, it could not escape the impact 
of the French Revolution of July 1830, although it lacked 
the economic conditions for a national democratic movement. 
While the bourgeoisie in Prussia remained undisturbed, there 
was some response in other parts of North Germany. The 
petty ruler of Brunswick was driven out of his principality. 
A co-regent was introduced in Cassel as a means of curbing 
the power of the despot. In Hanover, feudal remnants were 
partly wiped out as a result of student actions in Gottingen 
and militancy of the peasants; in Saxony it was as a result of 
riots in Leipzig and Dresden. By and large, however, the 
North German movement was quite mild and forced the re- 
moval of only the most intolerable evils. 4 

In South Germany the response was more vigorous. There, 
too, in such places as Baden and Hesse, the problem was to 
abolish feudal services and burdens. Essentially, however, the 
South German movement was a constitutional movement 
whose immediate object was the nullification of the repressive 
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Carlsbad Decrees of 1819. Some of the bolder spirits aspired 
to a Free United States of Germany on the American model. 
The center of the movement was in the Bavarian Rhine 
Palatinate, partly because of the freedom allowed by French 
law, partly because of the acute suffering of the small peasants 
and the petty bourgeoisie. The agitational efforts of the South 
German press culminated in a great demonstration at Ham- 
bach in 1832 which the exiled idol of German republicans, 
Ludwig Borne, described in the most ecstatic terms. The hope 
awakened among German liberals by the July Revolution, 
that the various German governments might be pushed onto 
the path of liberalism, received a new impetus. But it was not 
long before Metternich, by invoking the laws of the German 
Confederation, was able to paralyze the entire constitutional 
movement. Aiter the Hambach demonstration reactionary 
measures of repression piled up quickly. The newly adopted 
constitutions were suppressed; and freedom of the press, as- 
sembly and association were annulled in all states of the Ger- 
man Confederation. By 1834 every democratic impulse was 
successfully stifled. 

The numerous insurrections and movements following the 
July Revolution betokened a new era of popular and middle 
class agitation in Germany, which assumed a republican char- 
acter, especially in the North. In contrast to the movements 
of 1819 and 1823 which were student movements, the violent 
agitation of 1830-34 showed that the middle class had now 
taken up the question for itself. In the realm of literature this 
agitation was developed by a group of young writers known 
as Young Germany which attempted to spread liberal po- 
litical and social ideas by means of the pen; they attained the 
status of a semi-opposition. But with Germany divided into 
many states, almost every one of which had its own customs 
and duty rates, there was no community of interest in these 
movements. Furthermore, the struggles of the liberal middle 
classes of Germany remained fruitless as long as they were 
confined to the smaller Southern states; they became im- 
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portant as soon as the middle classes of Prussia were aroused 
from their lethargy which was not until the next decade. 
Indeed, from 1834 to 1840 every public movement died out 
in Germany. There were no political meetings or societies, 
no parliamentary tribunes, and censorship reigned supreme. 
The agitators of 1830 and 1834 were either imprisoned or fled 
to foreign countries. 5 


In 1840 the political movement came to life again in Prus- 
sia. The middle classes believed that the time had come to 
show that things had changed since 1815. They began to put 
forward demands for a representative constitution, liberty 
of the press, open courts of law, and trial by jury. The oc- 
casion for this was the death that year of Frederick William 
III of Prussia whose bureaucratic, patriarchal government had 
maintained a monopoly on politics. The new king, Frederick 
William IV, who had aroused great hopes because of his 
liberal promises when he ascended the throne in the spring 
of 1840, proved to be even more reactionary than his father. 

All his sympathies were with the feudal nobility. He could 
not tolerate the legislation adopted under the influence of the 
Enlightenment nor the abolition of most remnants of feudal- 
ism in Prussia from 1807 to 1813. He therefore grasped at 
every remnant of feudalism that he could find. He bolstered 
the nobility by granting loans to them; he treated the bour- 
geoisie as a separate estate representing trade and industry to 
he distinguished from the nobility and the peasants. He 
showed a predilection for everything medieval, especially for 
the system of feudal corporations, monopolies and privileges; 
and sought to restore the Christian state, at least its theological 
appearance. Reaction in the state had begun to unite with 
reaction in the Church even before Frederick William IV 
ascended the throne. But no sooner was he crowned than 
he hastened to erect a consistent Christian, feudal monarchy. 
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The political struggle at this time, therefore, assumed the 
initial form of a theological and philosophical conflict. The 
philosophy of Hegel, which had been the dominant state phi- 
losophy in Prussia for twenty years under Frederick Wil liam 
Ill’s Minister of Culture, Altenstein, was now regarded as 
incompatible with the new Christian state. Frederick William 
IV saw in Hegelianism a menace to religion because of its 
rationalist character and to the monarchy because of its liberal 
tendencies. The Hegelians were systematically replaced by 
orthodox pietists, reactionary romanticists, and representatives 
of the Historical Rights School. The philosopher Schelling 
was called from Munich to the University of Berlin to drive 
out Hegelian “pantheism” with his Philosophy of Revelation. 
It was not long before Hegelian philosophy actually revealed 
its revolutionary side. 

Hegel had died in 1831. By 1835, D. F. Strauss’ Life of 
Jems appeared, the first work to show progress beyond the 
limits of orthodox Hegelianism. Others followed, and in 1837, 
the Hegelian school revealed a sharp cleavage between the 
orthodox followers of Hegel and those they called the New 
Hegelians. In 1838 Arnold Ruge established the Hallische 
Jahrbucher ( Halle Annals) as a liberal review in opposition 
to the organ of the Old Hegelians, the Berliner Jahrbucher 
( Berlin Annals ). He supported the Prussian Government in 
its conflict with the Catholic Church; affirmed the supremacy 
of the State over the Church, reason over faith, and thought 
the Prussian State would support him in his struggle against 
religious and political conservatism. In 1839 Ruge was joined 
by Bruno Bauer who attacked the Christian religion and 
viewed philosophy as the critique of the existing. 

The orthodox Hegelians denounced the new Hegelians as 
atheists and called for the intervention of the State. But the 
State did not intervene and the controversy continued. The 
new or Young Hegelians all denied the charge of atheism 
and called themselves Christians and Protestants, although 
they denied the existence of a God who was not a man and, 
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following Strauss’ Life of Jesus, declared the history of the 
Gospels to be pure mythology. 0 

When, instead of a liberal reign, worse reaction set in 
under the new king, the Young Hegelians were keenly dis- 
appointed and soon found themselves in opposition to the 
Prussian State with its benighted, pietist tendencies. They 
sought to defend the rights of reason against the attacks of 
reaction and felt that all that was needed was to use the 
dialectic method of Hegel to eliminate the irrational elements 
in reality. They wanted to apply this method to reform the 
Prussian State which they believed, with Hegel, would 
achieve a synthesis of the rational and the real. To accomplish 
its mission, they said, Prussia need only remain faithful to its 
past, to the spirit of reform and to the era of Enlightenment 
which liberated reason. In the course of the conflict with the 
Government, the Young Hegelians were soon faced with 
the problem of passing from thought to action. The struggle 
had begun in the field of religion, but it quickly assumed 
an openly political character and became the center of liberal 
opposition in Prussia. 

All the Young Hegelians joined the fight. Bruno Bauer 
denounced the nefarious role of the Church and showed the 
fundamental opposition between the Christian state installed 
by Frederick William IV and the rational state. Only the 
principle of liberty, he declared, could assure the develop- 
ment of Germany against the reactionary tendencies which 
were more and more endangering philosophy and the party 
of progress. To face this danger, philosophy would have to 
lose its abstract character and cease to be a stranger to life; 
it would have to become a practical, agitating philosophy, 
capable of assuring the triumph of reason in the world. But 
Bauer, who originally had been a Right Hegelian, felt that 
this critical philosophy should confine itself to the criticism 
of religion, while Ruge thought that it must pass beyond this 
and assume a political aspect. In 1841 Moses Hess, another 
Young Hegelian, published his European Triarchy which de- 
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veloped the idea of a philosophy of action and declared that 
the object of philosophy must be life and action, not thought, 
which was the defect of Hegel’s philosophy. 

In the struggle against the Christian State of Frederick 
William IV, the Young Hegelians soon passed to the struggle 
against the monarchic principle as such and became demo- 
cratic republicans. Arnold Ruge wrote a critique of Hegel’s 
teachings on the state which ended with the demand for the 
dissolution of liberalism into democratism. “The constitution 
of the state, if it is a real one,” he wrote, “is always a republic 
and the republic is never a real one if it is not democracy.” T 
Ruge rallied around him such young university students and 
teachers as Friederich Koppen, Bruno and Edgar Bauer, Karl 
Marx and Ludwig Feuerbach. When the Hallische Jabr- 
bucher was banned in June 1841, Ruge launched the Deutsche 
Jahrbucher ( German Annals) a month later. 

In November 1841, Ludwig Feuerbach published his Wesen 
des CJyristentums ( Essence of Christianity ), based upon the 
materialist premise that ideas are the product of existence and 
not vice versa. Whereas D. F. Strauss and Bruno Bauer had 
dealt with the origin, or historical character of Christianity, 
Feuerbach applied his materialist principle to the criticism 
of the very nature of, Christianity and showed that religion is 
the product of man who creates God in his own image; that 
religion, therefore, despoils man of his true nature; and that 
to become a true human being, man must get rid of his re- 
ligious illusions and must replace the love of God by the love 
of humanity. This undermined metaphysics together with re- 
ligion and raised the need of dealing with living concrete na- 
ture. Feuerbach thus broke with the philosophical idealism 
of Hegel and Hegel’s teaching that reality arises from the 
idea. He went beyond Bauer by declaring that Hegel’s phi- 
losophy was itself the last prop of theology and that he who 
does not surrender Hegel’s philosophy cannot give up the- 
ology. 

Feuerbach’s book made a great impression on the Young 
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Hegelians who immediately became his followers. His con- 
tributions to the Deutsche Jahrbucher gave trenchancy to 
the publication edited by Ruge. Indeed, Ruge was one of the 
first to yield to Feuerbach’s influence, having steadily sharp- 
ened his line from the time on February 13, 1841, when he 
first entered into an open fight against the government, 
through July 2, 1841, when he replaced the Halils che Jahr- 
bucher by the Deutsche Jahrbucher, changing not only the 
title, but also embarking upon a new orientation. 

The ideological struggle against Frederick William IV re- 
vealed the necessity of a political party to lead this struggle. 
Throughout 1842, when a conditional press freedom pre- 
vailed, the need for political parties was widely discussed. 
This discussion also found expression in the political poetry 
of Herwegh, Sallet, Dinglestedt, Prutz, Carl Beck, Rudolf 
Gottschall, and others who supplemented the work of the 
philosophical writers. 

These young political poets in 1842-43 glorified the party 
as the mother of all victories; parties were hailed as the salt 
of the earth, channelizing the unbridled vacillation of the 
chaotic mass into a regulated movement, historical, ethical 
and political arguments for the necessity of parties were ad- 
vanced; they looked enviously at England and France where 
the struggle of parties reflected, without restriction, the class 
struggle of the bourgeoisie and provided the condition for the 
formation of a truly public opinion. 8 Ludwig Borne, who had 
been exiled to Paris in 1830 for his republicanism, became 
their model of devotion to a political cause. The young Fred- 
erick Engels, in his office at the Leopold Merchants in 1841, 
portrayed the Frankfurt Jew, Borne, as the “man of political 
practice” side by side with Hegel, “the man of thought”; and 
he considered the unity of thought and action, the merging of 
Hegel and Borne, as the task of the times. 0 

Actually, the Young Hegelians were a party and we have 
the testimony of the young Engels as to the role it played, 
especially in 1842. “The Young Hegelians of 1842,” he wrote, 
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“were declared Atheists and republicans; the periodical of the 
party, the German Annals, was more radical and open than 
ever before; a political paper was established, and very soon 
the whole of the German liberal press was entirely in our 
hands. We had friends in almost every town of Germany of 
any size; we provided all the liberal papers with the necessary 
matter, and by this means made them our organs; we inun- 
dated the country with pamphets, and soon governed public 
opinion upon every question. A temporary relaxation of the 
censorship of the press added a great deal to the energy of 
this movement, quite novel to a considerable part of the Ger- 
man public. Papers, published under the authorization of a 
government censor, contained things which, even in France, 
would have been punished as high treason, and other things 
which could not have been uttered in England, without a 
trial for blasphemy being the consequence of it. The move- 
ment was so sudden, so rapid, so energetically pursued that 
the government as well as the public were dragged along with 
it for some time. But this violent character of the agitation 
proved that it was not founded upon a strong party among 
the public, and that its power was produced by the surprise 
and consternation only of its opponents.” 10 

3 

The establishment of the Rheinische Zeitung ( Rhenish 
Gazette ) in Cologne in 1841 gave the Young Hegelians a 
daily organ. It was launched by a group of rich bourgeois of 
Cologne who wanted the paper to support their economic 
interests and their demand for industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. The promoter of the paper, whose full title was to 
be the Rheinische Zeitung -fur Handel, Politik und Gewerbe 
( Rhenish Gazette for Commerce, Politics and Industry ), was 
an attorney at the Court of Appeals in Cologne, by the name 
of G. Jung. Moses Hess had converted Jung to the ideas of 
the Young Hegelians; and the latter, anxious to make the 
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Rheinische Zeitmg an organ of Rhenish liberalism, asked 
Hess to secure the editorial staff for the paper. Hess undertook 
the job in June 1841, securing collaborators and subscribers. 
During this time, Hess had made the acquaintance of Karl 
Marx and immediately idolized him. The financial backers 
of the paper offered the direction of the paper to Frederick 
List, the economist who had spent a number of years in the 
United States. But List could not accept the offer because of 
a broken leg. In his place, he proposed one of his disciples, 
Gustav Hofken, the editor of the Augsburg Gazette. Hess 
was indignant that the moneyed aristocrats had not chosen 
him; nevertheless, he accepted a position as co-editor on a three- 
year contract. Hess reserved the greatest freedom of editing. 
He took charge of articles on France; Gustav Hofken edited 
those dealing with Germany; and Rave, former director of 
the Allegemeine Rheinische Zeitung ( General Rhenish Ga- 
zette), those dealing with England. Hofken soon came into 
conflict with Jung, who wanted to make the paper the organ 
of the Young Hegelians. On January 18, 1842, Hofken quit. 
On Karl Marx’ recommendation, Dr. Adolf Rutenberg, 
brother-in-law of Bruno Bauer, took Hofken’s place as editor. 
With Rutenberg, the whole group of Young Hegelians were 
taken into the paper. 11 

The paper raised bourgeois democratic demands: improve- 
ment of means of communication on a large scale; self- 
administration, free development of economic forces. The 
government accused the paper of having set itself the task 
of propagating French-liberal ideas in Germany and of work- 
ing for the constitutional representative state. Karl Marx, who 
joined the editorial board on October 15, 1842, replied to the 
pressure of the government by saying: it is not true that the 
paper regards as its task the dissemination of French ideas 
and sympathies. Its task is to direct its attention to Germany 
and to produce not a French but a German liberalism, which 
should not displease the government of Frederick William 
IV! The government characterized Marx’ views as “ultra- 
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democratic views” which were in complete contradiction to 
the principle of the Prussian state. By March 31, 1843, the 
paper was forced to suspend, 

In the summer of 1842, a certain tendency to communism 
was manifested in the paper, although the Rheinische Zeitung 
had no definite or consistent position on the social question 
or socialism. Nevertheless it paid more attention to these ques- 
tions than other big papers. And several members of its board 
of directors had begun to discuss the social question in weekly 
meetings. A great deal of news about the Chartist movement 
in England was carried in the paper; and occasionally the 
ideas of French Socialism were smuggled in by Moses Hess, 
who was the first communist among the Young Hegelians. 
He criticized liberalism and constitutional monarchy, and 
took advantage of this to develop his communist ideas. He 
showed that the question was essentially a social question 
which the French Revolution did not solve and which the 
constitutional monarchy, lauded by the liberals as a panacea, 
would be equally unable to solve. The conflict must lead to 
a social revolution. Only communism could solve the problem. 
In England and France, he said, it was already being viewed 
as the future organization of society. 

In an article in the Rheinische Zeitung of September 11, 
1842, Hess indicated the limitations of bourgeois democracy, 
including that in the United States. The Berlin circle of 
Young Hegelians paid considerable attention to this article. 
In it, Hess showed how both French Revolutions gave power 
not to the whole people but solely to the bourgeoisie; the 
task, therefore, he said, is to emancipate the entire people and 
bring a completely new principle into history. Certain ideas, 
he thought, were in the air of an historical epoch that could 
not be escaped. 12 

In the course of his travels, Hess had learned of the miser- 
able conditions of the proletariat; and he posed as the final 
aim of humanity, not liberty, the ideal of the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, but social equality. He was the first in Germany 
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to advance the theory of social revolution provoked by misery 
and the concentration of wealth; he also foresaw a society 
without classes where the State as such would disappear. By 
his criticism of society, Hess relegated political and constitu- 
tional questions to a secondary place while the liberals were 
still attached to them exclusively. 13 

4 

At the end of October 1842, Frederick Engels, who was on 
his way from Berlin to England, was converted to com- 
munism by Hess. Engels was Hess’ first convert. In the spring 
of 1843, Hess also converted Frobel and Bakunin to com- 
munism, showing them the connection between Fuerbach’s 
doctrine of humanism and communism, and demonstrating 
that the latter was the realization in the social sphere of Feuer- 
bach’s humanism. Hess really had a vague idea of communism, 
but he moved to Paris as the French correspondent of the 
Rheinische Zeittmg; there he came into contact with the com- 
munist ideas of Wilhelm Weitling, a native of Magdeburg 
in Prussia, who was a simple journeyman tailor and the actual 
founder of German working class communism. Weitling’s 
book Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit ( Guarantees of 
Harmony and Freedom ) was published in December 1842. 
Another book published at this time was Ludwig Stein’s Der 
Sozialismus und Kommunismus des Heutigen Frankreichs 
( Socialism and Communism of Present-day France). They 
helped Hess get a clearer idea of communism. While Stein 
combatted the ideas of communism and socialism, the net 
effect was to popularize them. Despite its reactionary tend- 
ency, this book enjoyed a great success among the Young 
Hegelians. Hess rejoiced at the unwilling support it gave com- 
munist propaganda. 

In the course of their republican agitation, many of the 
Young Hegelians developed further and further the conse- 
quences of their philosophy and became communists. As Fred- 
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erick Engels said in 1 843 : “The princes and rulers of Germany, 
at the very moment when they believed to have put down 
forever, republicanism, saw the rise of communism from the 
ashes of political agitation.” 14 Engels described this transition 
for Owen’s New Moral World in 1843 as follows: “As early 
as autumn, 1842, some of the party contended for the insuf- 
ficiency of political change, and declared their opinion to be, 
that a social revolution based upon common property, was 
the only state of mankind agreeing with their abstract prin- 
ciples. But even the leaders of the party, such as Dr. Bruno 
Bauer, Dr. Feuerbach, and Dr, Ruge, were not then prepared 
for this decided step. The political paper of the party, the 
Rhenish Gazette, published some papers advocating commu- 
nism, but without the wished-for effect. Communism, how- 
ever, was such a necessary consequence of New Hegelian 
philosophy, that no opposition could keep it down, and in 
the course of this present year (1843), the originators of it 
had the satisfaction of seeing one republican after another 
join their ranks. Besides Dr. Hess, one of the editors of the 
now suppressed Rhenish Gazette, and who was, in fact, the 
first communist of the party, there are now a great many 
others; as Dr. Ruge, editor of the German Annals, the scien- 
tific periodical of the Young Hegelians, which had been sup- 
pressed by resolution of the German Diet; Dr. Marx, another 
of the editors of the Rhenish Gazette; George Herwegh, the t 
poet whose letter to the King of Prussia was translated last 
winter, by most of the English papers, and others; and we 
hope that the remainder of the republican party will, by and 
by, come over too.” 15 

The process which Engels described began to manifest it- 
self at the end of 1842 when the Young Hegelians revealed 
two opposing groups: one group consisting of Feuerbach, 
Ruge, Hess and Marx; the second of Bruno Bauer, Koppen 
and his friends in Berlin known as the Berlin Freien (Free- 
men). Bauer’s group, until the beginning of 1842, had clung 
to their faith in the mission of the Prussian state and took an 
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active part in the constitutional movement. However, after 
Bauer’s expulsion from the University of Bonn, on March 29, 
1842, they began to send articles to the Rheinische Zeitung 
which, as Marx said, were full of world-upheaving and 
thoughtless filth in a slovenly style veneered somewhat with 
atheism and communism (which the gentlemen never studied) . 
Marx agreed with their criticism of the constitutional mon- 
archy in principle, but he was opposed to their intransigeant 
attitude; he believed that only stubborn, daily political strug- 
gle— the importance of which the Freien regarded with con- 
tempt— could overthrow reaction, and that the struggle on 
the political field could be successful only if a conflict with 
the liberal bourgeoisie were not provoked. The Berlin Freien 
had no conception of the concrete struggle. They soon broke 
with Ruge and Herwegh and then with Marx. They wanted 
to abolish everything in thought. Marx, on the other hand, 
was beginning to attribute the predominant role to reality 
in its interaction with thought and he rejected the superficial 
articles of the Freien on communism and atheism. 

As Marx told Ruge, in a letter of November 30, 1842, he 
refused to continue the former editor Rutenberg’s practice 
of uncritically accepting their articles. This stuff, Marx said, 
was not freedom; it only aspired to be free from all thought. 
And in the conflict between the Freien and Ruge and Her- 
wegh, Marx supported the latter. He told the Freien that he 
expected fewer resounding phrases and more definite treat- 
ment of concrete conditions and factual knowledge in their 
articles. “I told them,” he informed Ruge, “that I considered 
the smuggling in of communist and socialist dogmas, hence 
of a new world oudook, in incidental theater criticism as 
improper, indeed, unethical and demanded an altogether dif- 
ferent and more fundamental discussion of communism if it 
was to be discussed at all. I desired that religion be criticized 
more in the criticism of political conditions than political 
conditions in religion, since this was more in accord with the 
nature of a newspaper and the education of the public and 
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since religion as such did not come from heaven and lived 
from the earth and would be overthrown of itself with the 
abolition of perverted reality whose theory it is. Finally, I in- 
sisted that when they speak of philosophy, they play around 
less with the term atheism (which amounts to childishly as- 
suring everyone that they are not afraid of bogeymen) and 
really bring the contents of philosophy down to the peo- 
ple.” 10 

As editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, Marx was absorbed 
in the political struggles which the paper was waging; and the 
political and economic problems which he met in the course 
of this activity were soon to open a new path of development 
for him. 

When the Augsburger Zeitung , which was edited by a dis- 
ciple of List, accused the Rheinische Zeitung of communism, 
Marx replied in an article which admitted his lack of adequate 
knowledge of the content of the French communist currents 
and declared that communism was only a matter of theoretical 
concern in Germany, but that it could not be disposed of in a 
phrase as the Augsburger Zeitung tried to do. And Marx 
announced his intention of studying this serious question 
which two great peoples were working to solve. 

However, as long as Marx remained on the paper, his con- 
ceptions remained Hegelian; he continued to consider the 
Spirit as the element regulating political and social life and 
the state as its highest manifestation, although experience in 
the struggle was pushing him more and more to the study 
of concrete facts, to the observation of concrete reality which 
was emphasized by Feuerbach in his philosophy. Ruge was 
also inspired by Feuerbach’s criticism of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right which had appeared in the Deutsche Jalyrbiicher of 
February 1842. 

The suppression of the Rheinische Zeitung in March 1843, 
among other events, led the Berlin Young Hegelians to break 
completely with politics. After their break with the philo- 
sophical radicalism of the Berlin Freien, the group around 
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Marx and Ruge preferred to use the word democracy in re- 
ferring to their own tendency. Following the suppression, not 
only of the Rheinische Zeitung but of a number of other 
periodicals and journals by the Prussian King, they planned 
to set up an agitational center abroad, but this never materi- 
alized. 

Arnold Ruge was particularly disappointed by the failure 
to secure broad support for this plan and by the fact that the 
bourgeoisie would not make any pecuniary sacrifices for this. 
Despite the fact that Ruge was counted as an adherent of the 
party of philosophical communists at this time, he was actually 
unable to go beyond his humane liberalism and draw the con- 
clusions from his democratic position, although he desired to 
emancipate the oppressed masses. He regarded communism as 
a sect which would go to pieces in the first storm . 17 



CHAPTER VII 


The Rise of Marxism 


i 

ONCE the Rheinische Zeitung was suppressed, Karl Marx 
undertook to fulfill his pledge to study the quesdon of com- 
munism seriously. He was determined to eliminate the cause 
of the embarrassment he had suffered when, as editor of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, he had to take part in discussions concern- 
ing so-called material interests. As Marx himself told the story 
in 1857: “The proceedings of the Rhine Diet in connection 
with forest thefts and the extreme subdivision of landed prop- 
erty; the official controversy about the condition of the Mosel 
peasants into which Herr von Schaper, at that time president 
of the Rhine Province, entered with the Rheinische Zeitung ; 
fin ally, the debates on free trade and protection, gave me the 
first impulse to take up the study of economic questions. At 
the same time a weak, quasi-philosophic echo of French so- 
cialism and communism made itself heard in the Rheinische 
Zeitung in those days when the good intentions ‘to go ahead’ 
greatly outweighed knowledge of facts, I declared myself 
against such botching, but had to admit at once in a contro- 
versy with the Allegemeine Augsburger Zeitung that my previ- 
ous studies did not allow me to hazard an independent 
judgment as to the merits of the French schools. When, there- 
fore, the publishers of the Rheinische Zeitung conceived the 
illusion that by a less aggressive policy the paper could be 
saved from the death sentence pronounced upon it, I was glad 
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to grasp that opportunity to retire to my study from public 
life.” 1 

Through the medium of the paper, Marx had taken a lead- 
ing part in the democratic movement in Germany. He had 
become deeply absorbed in social and political questions. In- 
deed, just before the suppression of the paper, he had criti- 
cized Feuerbach for being indifferent to such questions, 
although Marx continued -to be under the influence of Feuer- 
bach’s humanism until the Spring of 1845. Marx’ political 
activity and contact with practical economic questions as edi- 
tor of the paper had raised certain doubts in his mind regard- 
ing the entire Hegelian philosophical and juridical concept 
, of the state, which, until then, had constituted the basis of his 
\ thought on political matters. 

1 As an Hegelian, he believed the “law of gravitation” of 
jthe state was to be found in the state itself. Hegel distin- 
guished the sphere of the state from the social sphere; but he 
regarded the state as the axis around which the social world 
moved, and the state was supposed to be a rational state, 
the state of rational freedom. To Marx, therefore, as an 
Hegelian, a state which was not the realization of rational 
freedom was a bad state. And in the Rheinische Zeitung he 
had polemized against the Christian, theocratic state, which 
Frederick William IV was seeking to impose, and insisted 
that constitutions are not derived from the nature of Christian 
society but from the nature of human society; that the state 
is not to be constituted out of religion but out of the logic 
of freedom; that all that is needed is to view the state with 
human eyes and develop its inner laws from reason and ex- 
perience, not from theology. 2 

But the debates of the Rhenish Diet had shown him that 
the State did not have the rational and moral character at- 
tributed to it by Hegel’s doctrine; that it was not the crea- 
tor and regulator of a rational order in the political and social 
domain; and that its power, instead of being put at the service 
of reason and right, actually served to defend special inter- 
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ests; and that, therefore, the problem of the state could not 
be resolved in the purely juridical manner of Hegel. 

Marx read the writings of the French socialists for the first 
time in October-December 1842. Among them were Proud- 
hon’s What is Property ?, Dezamy’s Calomnies et politique de 
M. Cabet ( Calumnies and Politics of M. Cabet ), also the 
works of Leroux and Considerant. These works only helped 
to strengthen his doubts and stimulate, his desire jo learn mor e 
about communism. He was determined to get a clearer under- 
standing of society as it was, of civil society as Hegel and 
the eighteenth century writers had called it. But ofgr eater 
influence and help to Marx at this time was the appearance of 
Feuerbach’s theses on the reform of philosophy which Marx 
received with enthusiasm. 

Although Feuerbach’s fundamental criticism of Hegelian 
philosophy "demonstrated that consciousness arises out of ex- 
istence and not vice versa, he did not solve the problem con- 
fronting the Young Hegelians. His theses, however, pointed 
the way for Marx, who saw the need for adapting Feuerbach’s 
materialist philosophy to political and social action. “The 
only point on which I differ with Feuerbach in his aphorisms,” 
Marx wrote toRuge on March 13, 1843, “is that, in my 
opimon'Tie attaches too'mucli importance to nature and not 
enough to politics.” In short, it was necessary to connect the 
liberation of man, not merely with Jus religious emancipation 
but particularly with his political and social emancipation.” 

2 

The first task undertaken by Marx in order to resolve his 
doubts was a critical revision of the Hegelian philosophy of 
Right, since German juridical and political philosophy “re- 
ceived through Hegel its most consistent, most ample and 
most recent shape”; and to criticize Hegel “is at once both 
the critical analysis of the modem state and of the actuality 
which is connected therewith, and in addition the decisive re- 
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pudiation of the entire previous mode of the German political 
and juridical consciousness .” i This entailed an analysis of the 
general relation between the modern state and bourgeois so- 
ciety. In the course of this, Marx did not merely confine 
himself to the internal logical criticism of Hegel’s thought; 
he turned more and more to the analysis of specific history 
and the concrete political situation. As a result, beginning 
in August 1843, he studied the history, character and struc- 
ture of modern democracy, and excerpted extensively works 
on French history, the French Revolution, the history of 
Venice and England, of Sweden and Germany, of Machia- 
velli, Rousseau and Montesquieu, as well as works on the 
United States. 

In this task of critically revising Hegel’s juridical and po- 
litical conceptions, Marx regarded himself as being in the 
tradition of the long line of thinkers who contributed to the 
forging of the democratic thought from Machiavelli to Hegel. 
When Marx began to re-examine critically his views on the 
state in the summer of 1843 and inaugurated that process 
which less than two years later was to lead him to the for- 
mulation of Marxism, he commenced by reading the classics^ 
in the literature of democracy. He read Rousseau, who ut^ 
dertook to explain why man is born free and yet everywhere 
is in chains. He read Montesquieu, to whom the principle of 
democracy was virtue which he defined as the love of coun- 
try, “that is the love of equality,” not a moral nor a Christian 
virtue, but a political virtue. 6 He read Machiavelli, in whose 
Prince Rousseau had seen essentially a cunning concealment 
of republican love of freedom and which he described as the 
book of republicans; 6 and in whose History of Florence , 
which Marx many years later described as a masterpiece, 
Machiavelli directed his fire against the Church, the Pope and 
the clergy, against all the reactionary forces of feudalism; and 
raised as the main task of the historian to study the struggle 
between the nobility and the people (bourgeoisie), the peo- 
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pie and the masses (proletariat), to understand the history of 
Florence. 7 

What concerned Marx, as one who had just left the field of 
practical struggle for democracy in Germany to study and 
reorientate himself, was how to raise Germany to the level 
of modem nations, to the level of contemporary democracy. 
In his re-examination of the Hegelian philosophy of Right, 
Marx flayed the “one-sidedness and stunted growth” of Ger- 
many and caustically criticized the “narrow-minded actuality 
of the German status quo,” “the most servile fact of German 
history,” 8 which was beneath the level of political-social 
reality. Contrasting the “dream history” of the Germans with 
conditions in France and England, he declared: “Germans 

have thought in politics what other people have done 

German juridical and political philosophy is the sole element 
of German history , which stands on a par with the official 
modem present.” German governments, he continued, “com- 
bine the civilized shortcomings of the modern state world, 
whose advantages we do not possess, with the barbarous short- 
comings of the ancien regime , which we enjoy in full meas- 
ure.” 9 

And before he was through re-evaluating his conception 
of the State, he was to pose as the question before Germany: 
“Can Germany attain to a practice a la hauteur de principes, 
that is, to a revolution which will not only raise her to the 
level of modem nations but to the human level which will be 
the immediate future of these nations?” 10 -' 

Following his Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
Marx wrote an article On the Jewish Question which was 
directed against Bruno Bauer, and then an Introduction to 
his Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. All three of 
these writings fall between August and November 1843. The 
article on The Jewish Question revealed a further develop- 
ment of Marx’ thought. Basing himself on Feuerbach’s “real 
humanism,” he advanced for the first time the idea of emanci- 
pation, distinguishing sharply between “political emancipa- 
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tion” and “general human emancipation.” He charged Bauer 
with uncritically confusing the two. He emphasized the sig- 
nificance of political emancipation, arguing for the democratic 
freedom and equality of all groups and individuals in relation 
to the State, irrespective of their religion, as proclaimed by 
the American and French Revolutions, and consequently, for 
the extension of political and civil rights to the Jews of Marx’ 
native Prussia. At the same time, he noted the limitations of 
“political emancipadon,” or bourgeois democracy. “The limit 
of political emancipation,” he declared, “is immediately seen 
to consist in the fact that the state can cast off a fetter without 
men really becoming free from it, that the state can become 
a free state without men becoming free men.” 11 He studied 
its operation in the United States in relation to religion. Po- 
litical emancipation or democracy has not “the right to de- 
mand of Jews the abolition of Judaism, or from men generally 
the abolition of religion.” To understand the relationship of 
the Jewish question to democracy, one must look, not at 
Germany “where no political state” exists and not even at 
France, the constitutional state, because of “the incomplete- 
ness of political emancipation,” but at the United States where 
“the political state exists in its completeness”; in short, “the 
democratic state, the real state [which] does not need religion 
for its political completion.” “It is only in the North Ameri- 
can Free States— at least in part of them— that the Jewish ques- 
tion loses its theological significance and becomes a really 
secular question.” It is only in a democracy where the relation 
of religion to the state can “be studied in its special features 
and its purity,” where criticism of this relationship ceases to 
be theological criticism and the state adopts a purely political 
attitude toward religion. And such a study shows that in a 
democracy there is complete separation of state and religion; 
the state as state acknowledges no religion; and religion, in 
relation to the state and political rights, is purely a private 
affair, a private right; religion is banished from the state into 
bourgeois society, thus completing political emancipation 
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which “thus neither abolishes nor seeks to abolish the real 
religiosity of the individual.” 12 

“In the United States,” Marx observed in illustrating his 
point, “there is neither a state religion (as in Germany) nor 
a religion declared to be that of the majority (as in France), 
nor the predominance of one cult over another. The state is 

alien to all cults There are even North American States 

‘where the constitution does not impose religious beliefs or 
the practice of a cult as a condition of political privileges.’ . . . 
Yet North America is pre-eminently the country of religi- 
osity, as Beaumont, Tocqueville and the Englishman Hamil- 
ton assure us with one voice.” In the United States, “the 
country of completed political emancipation, we find religion 
not only existing, but in a fresh and vital state.” This only 
proves that “political emancipation from religion is not a 
thorough-going and consistent emancipation from religion, 
because political emancipation is not effectual and consistent 
human emancipation.” 13 

He criticized bourgeois society for transforming everything 
into cash value, into objects of commerce. His analysis of 
political emancipation showed that it was only a stage on the 
road to full human emancipation. “Political emancipation 
[democracy],” he wrote, “at least represents important 
progress; while not the last form of human emancipation 
generally, it is the last form of human emancipation within 
the existing world order. It is understood that we are speaking 
here of real, of practical emancipation.” u 

He accepted the democratic achievements of the two eight- 
eenth century revolutions, but noted that man was “not freed 
from religion; he received religious freedom. He was not freed 
from property; he received freedom of property. He was 
not freed from the egoism of trade; he received freedom of 
trade.” And “not until the real, individual man is identical 
with the citizen, and has become a generic being in his em- 
pirical life, in his individual work, his individual relationships, 
not until man has recognized and organized his own capacities 
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' as social capacities, and consequently the social force is no 
longer divided by the political power, not until then will 
human emancipation be achieved.” 16 

I JVlarx had definitely arrived at the position of “philosophical 
communism,” the position which Hess had first introduced 
1 ain ong the Young Hegelians in the smnmer of 1842 and to 
which he had converted the young Engels in November 1842, 
a position which Marx had not been ready to accept at that 
hme until he had studied the question through for himself. 
In this article on the Jewish Question, however, Marx said 
nothing as yet of the proletariat as the bearer of the com- 
munist principle, the principle of human emancipation. 

' It was in his Introduction to the Critique of Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Right, which was written at the turn of the year 
1843-44? only a short time after the article on the Jewish 
Question, that Marx raised the question of the proletariat for 
the first time. He now grasped that bourgeois society leads to 
the creation of a new class, the proletariat, which is the chief 
social force for the realization of the “real, practical emanci- 
pation” of which he spoke in the Jewish Question. He recog- 
nized the industrial backwardness of Germany and criticized 
the German bourgeoisie for its inability to aspire to rule for 
society as a whole. “Even the moral self-esteem of the Ger- 
man middle class is only based on the consciousness of being 
the general representative of the philistine mediocrity of all 
the other classes;” that “each class, as soon as it embarks on 
a struggle with the class above it, becomes involved in a strug- 
gle with the class below it.” He compared Germany with 
France. ‘In France partial emancipation is the basis of uni- 
versal emancipation. . . . The role of emancipation, therefore, 
flits from one class to another of the French people in a dra- 
matic movement, until it eventually reaches the class which 
no longer realizes social freedom upon the basis of certain 
conditions lying outside of mankind and yet created by 
human society, but will rather organize all the conditions of 
human existence upon the basis of social freedom.” 10 
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Marx posed the question: wherein lies the positive possi- 
bility of German emancipation, and gave the answer: in the 
formation of a class which finds itself in bourgeois society, 
but which is not of it, a sphere which possesses a universal 
character by virtue of its universal suffering, a sphere which 
cannot emancipate itself without emancipating all the other 
spheres of society— the proletariat; but the proletariat arises 
in Germany only with the beginning of the industrial move- 
ment. And the spiritual weapon of this class, according to 
Marx, is philosophy— the materialist philosophy of Ludwig 
Feuerbach. “The head of the emancipation of man,” he de- 
clared, “is philosophy; its heart the proletariat.” 17 Philosophy 
has now found a firm, material basis in the proletariat. Phi- 
losophy turns to the masses. 

His political, historical studies in connection with his criti- 
cal analysis of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, between August 
and November 1843, helped Marx to deepen his grasp of the 
character of democracy and society. They led him to the his- 
torical, critical analysis of the bourgeois state and bourgeois 
society. While upholding the achievements of bourgeois de- 
mocracy, he noted its limitations and worked his way towards 
a scientific understanding of social development, undertaking 
to discover in existing society itself the forces of development 
and change and to study these real forces instead of dreaming 
up fancy schemes to recommend to or impose upon society 
from without. The process of becoming a Marxist was for 
Marx a process of becoming a more profound and consistent 
democrat. 


3 

Marx opened still another stage in his development when 
he was expelled from Germany in November 1843 and went 
to Paris where he lived until January 1845. He continued the 
intensive study which he had begun in Germany in the sum- 
mer of 1843; and, for the first time, came face to face with 
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the labor movement. He eagerly visited the meetings of the 
German and French workers and studied their secret organi- 
zations without becoming a member himself. For nearly three- 
quarters of a year, he steeped himself in philosophical, 
historical and economic studies, beginning an especially in- 
tensive study of the French Revolution, French socialism 
and political economy. It was not until August 7, 1844 that 
he wrote again for the public press, at which time he pub- 
lished some critical notes on Arnold Ruge in the Paris Vor- 
•warts. 

In these notes, Marx revealed how far he had traveled since 
the suspension of the Rheinische Zeitung. He sharply criti- 
cized Ruge as a bourgeois democrat, and indicated the road 
the working class must take in its struggle for emancipation. 
Paris had brought Marx into contact with a new social and 
political world. There also he moved from the criticism of 
politics to the criticism of economics and finally discovered 
“that legal relations and state forms are to be understood 
neither out of themselves nor out of the so-called general 
development of the human spirit, but rather are rooted in the 
material conditions of life, the totality of which Hegel . . . 
subsumed under the name ‘civil society’; that the anatomy of 
bourgeois society is to be sought in political economy.” 18 

Marx had arrived at the materialist conception of history, 
which laid the basis for his later scientific investigation and 
discovery of the exact process involved in the exploitation of 
labor by capital. This jiew. conception of history, as Engels 
later explained, proved !“that hitherto all history proceeded 
by class antagonisms ana class struggles, that there always 
had been ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploited classes, 
and that the great majority of mankind had always been con- 
demned to hard labor and little enjoyment of its fruits. Why 
was this so? Simply because at all previous levels of hu- 
manity’s development, production had been so little developed 
that historical development could proceed only in this an- 
tagonistic form, that historical progress, by and large, de- 
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volved upon the activity of a small privileged minority, while 
the great mass was condemned to earn a meager existence for 
themselves and, in addition, for the privileged minority which 
was constantly growing in wealth. But this same investigation 
of history, which in this way gives a natural and rational 
explanation of the class domination existing heretofore and 
otherwise attributed to men’s malevolence, also leads to the 
insight that, as a result of the colossal increase of the modern 
forces of production, the last pretext for dividing humanity 
into rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, has disappeared, 
at least in the most advanced countries; that the ruling big 
bourgeoisie has fulfilled its historical mission, that it has out- 
lived the leadership of society and has even become an ob- 
stacle to the development of production as demonstrated by 
the commercial crises and especially the last big crash and 
depressed state of industry in all countries; that historical 
leadership has passed to the proletariat, a class which, because 
of its entire historical position, can emancipate itself only 
by abolishing all class rule, all bondage and all exploitation; 
and that the social productive forces, which have outgrown 
the bourgeoisie, are waiting only to be taken posession of by 
the associated proletariat in order to create a situation making 
it possible for every member of society to participate not only 
in the production but also in the distribution and administra- 
tion of the social wealth and, by the planned operation of all 
production, to enhance the social forces of production and 
their products to such an extent that everyone is assured the 
satisfaction of all rational needs to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent.” 

4 

In the summer of 1844, Engels, returning from a two-year 
stay in England, visited Marx in Paris for ten days and found - 
himself in full agreement with Marx on all theoretical ques- 
tions. He had first met Marx on November 24, 1842 when, on 
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his way to England, he stopped in the editorial offices of the 
Rheinische Zeitung; but at that time he was cool to Marx 
because he was close to the Berlin Freien whose phrase mon- 
gering about communism Marx had rejected. At their meet- 
ing in Pans, Marx and Engels agreed to write a joint polemic 
against Bruno Bauer and other Left Hegelians who had at- 
tacked them for their materialism and communism; the result 
was the Holy Family of 1844, still bearing a Feuerbachian 
imprint. 

Engels had gone to England in the autumn of 1842. He was 
still an idealist; but having been converted to communism on 
his way over, he immediately began to study the English 
state, English economy and England’s social struggles, apply- 
ing the Hegelian dialectic from the viewpoint of a revolu- 
tionary. This dialectic application to the material realities of 
England provided the elements in the process which cul- 
minated in the development of Engels to the position of a 
dialectic materialist. In England, Engels came face to face 
with the various classes and their parties, the landowning aris- 
tocracy, the merchant and manufacturing Whigs and the 
radical democracy of the workers. 

Engels observed that the radical democratic principles of 
Chartism were permeating the working class more and more 
each day. He displayed a concrete grasp of political forces 
and groupings in England; took part himself in its political 
life and studied its economic and socialist literature. The 
democratic movement in England was exclusively proletarian; 
Strauss, Voltaire, Holbach, Byron, and Shelley were read 
mainly by the lower classes. At the end of 1843, Engels wrote 
an outline of political economy, which was published in the 
Deutsche-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher ( German and French An- 
nals) in 1844. He admired British action and energy; the role 
of the proletariat made a profound impression on him, as did 
the atheism and all-around views of the British socialists. He 
studied British society and saw the “two-faced Whigs” in 
action, and observed that only the Chartists and Socialists 
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were “consistent democrats,” that the people were the only- 
source of democracy and a democratic movement in England. 
He read Carlyle’s Past and Present which had appeared in 
1843 and discussed the latter’s views on democracy in a re- 
view which was published in 1844. 

“To what extent democracy has now reached, how it ad- 
vances irresistible with ominous, ever-increasing speed,” Car- 
lyle wrote, “he that will open his eyes on any province of 
human affairs may discern. Democracy is everywhere the 
inexorable demand of these ages, swiftly fulfilling itself. From 
the thunder of Napoleon battles, to the jabbering of Open- 
Vestry in St. Mary Axe, all things announce democracy.” 
Carlyle criticized democracy on the ground that “liberty is 
a divine thing; but liberty to die by starvation not so divine. 
Freedom from oppression, an indispensable yet most insignifi- 
cant portion of liberty.” Carlyle, Engels remarked, demands 
a “true aristocracy” and heroes. But if he had understood 
man as man he would not have divided humanity into two 
categories, governors and governed. He would have taken 
the stand that talent’s role is not in violent rule, but in stimu- 
lating and pioneering. Talent must convince the mass of the 
correctness of its idea. Humanity passes through democracy 
not to end where it started. Carlyle is unclear on the goal of 
modem democracy, but for the rest, what he says about it is 
.correct— democracy is the road to real human freedom, not 
- to a new aristocracy. Engels^ ended his review of Carlyle’s 
book with the declaration that “democracy, Chartism, must 
soon succeed, and then the mass of English workers will have 
only the choice between starvation and socialism.” 20 

In a study on the Condition of England written for the 
Paris V orwarts in 1844, he wrote: “The next future of Eng- 
land will be democracy. But what kind of democracy? Not 
that of the French Revolution whose contrary was monarchy 
and feudalism, but the kind of democracy whose contrast is 
the middle class and property. This is shown by the whole 
preceding development; the middle class and property rule; 
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the poor man is without rights, is oppressed and robbed; the 
Constitution denies him, and the law abuses him; the struggle 
of democracy against aristocracy in England is the struggle 
of the poor against the rich. The democracy towards which 
England is moving is a social democracy. But mere democracy 
is not capable of curing social evils. Democratic equality is 
a chimera, the struggle of the poor against the rich cannot be 
fought out on the basis of democracy or politics in general. 
This stage also is therefore only a transition, the last purely 
political means which can still be tried and from which must 
emerge a new element, a principle transcending all political 
things. This principle is socialism.” 21 

From November 4, 1843 to February 3, 1844 Engels wrote 
a series of articles for Robert Owen’s The New Moral World 
in which he reported on the “progress of Social Reform on 
the Continent,” describing the rise of communism in Ger- 
many and how German philosophy, “after a long and trouble- 
some circuit” had “at last settled upon Communism.” Engels 
also undertook to study and describe the communist move- 
ments in France and Switzerland. 22 

After Engels returned from his two-year stay in England, 
he spent the winter of 1844-45 writing The Condition of the 
Working Class in Englcmd. He had learned to appreciate the 
role of the material forces of production and the role of 
the proletariat. He understood that the United States and 
Germany were emerging as England’s economic rivals. At 
this early date he gave in a few paragraphs a succinct, ac- 
curate estimate of the United States and of its economic 
resources, and foresaw its economic development, its na- 
tional character and world role. He correctly ridiculed the 
British economist, MacCulloch, for failing to understand the 
United States and brushing it aside as a young country 
which is still agrarian and which, because of its great territory, 
will remain so for a long time to come and hence will offer 
no competition to England. In this respect, Engels agreed 
with Richard Cobden who had advanced these views ten 
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years earlier, in 1835. Evaluating the outlook for England, 
Engels saw the United States as rapidly surging forward as 
its chief rival; although he saw Germany developing as a 
competitor, Engels was impressed with the great potentialities 
and power of America. The only hope for England, he said, 
was a democratic revolution. England, he felt, was rapidly 
heading towards democracy, but a new kind of democracy- 
communism. 28 

He returned to Germany in 1844 full of enthusiasm and 
plans. His own Wuppertal had undergone intense industrial 
development during his sojourn in England, and he came back 
to find it above the level of the country as a whole. He found 
that socialism was the question of the day in Germany and 
he was astonished by the enormous amount of propaganda 
carried on, especially by the communists in Cologne; but he 
was also impressed by their lack of a firm foundation and by 
the fact that True Socialism, which consisted of a translation 
of French socialist and communist ideas into the language of 
the German ideologists, held sway with its vague phrase- 
mongering. He had intended his book on The Condition of 
the Working Class in England to provide a basis, as a descrip- 
tion of the classic land of industrial development, for a better 
grasp of socialism. Nevertheless, Engels’ own thinking was 
still marked by strong remnants of utopianism which existed 
side by side with a grasp of the role of the working class. He 
plunged into communist agitation, reported to The New 
Moral World in London on the progress of the communist 
movement in Germany and even felt that the movement was 
growing strong enough to organize a community on Owen’s 
model. As proof of the practicability of communism he 
cited the Communist colonies in the United States, delivered 
long talks on them and wrote an extensive article on them, 
based on material provided in the series by Finch which ap- 
peared in The New Moral World. Engels could still declare 
that the philosophers would do the thinking and the workers 
the fighting. But the remnants of idealism and utopianism 
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were being shed in the course of forging the new democratic 
party, the party of communism. By the end of 1845, the his- 
toric role of the proletariat as the backbone of communism 
was already clearly established in Engels’ articles in the 
Northern Star, organ of the Left Chartists; and Engels speaks 
as the representative of the “extreme proletarian party” and 
raises the banner of “communist democracy” as distinct from 
“pure political democracy.” 24 

His emergence onto the clear path of Marxism had taken 
place in the Spring of 1845. In April of that year, Engels 
visited Marx in Brussels, where Marx had been compelled to 
move three months earlier. He found that Marx had already 
completed the formulation of the materialist conception of 
history with which he was in full accord. It was in Paris that 
they had begun their life-long friendship and collaboration 
as the founders of scientific communism; and now, after com- 
pleting the outline of their materialist conception of history, 
Marx and Engels set about working out their new outlook in 
various directions and waging a struggle, during 1845-46, 
against all conceptions which stood in the way of forging a 
communist movement based on scientific conceptions. They 
began by writing their German Ideology, settling accounts 
with the idealism and metaphysics of the Hegelians, Bauer 
and Stimer, with the one-sided materialism of Feuerbach, and 
finally, with True Socialism which, as Engels said in Ludwig 
Feuerbach, “spread like a plague throughout ‘educated’ Ger- 
many from 1844 onwards, substituting literary phrases for 
scientific knowledge and in place of the emancipation of the 
proletariat by the economic transformation of production, 
putting the liberation of mankind through ‘love.’ ” Marxism 
was born and immediately became active in the international 
movement for democracy which, in the mid-forties, labor 
alone consistently represented in Europe. It was no accident 
that in the 1 840’s those who stood for the abolition of private 
property were called “pure democrats. 

Marx and Engels had developed towards communism in the 
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course of their participation in the democratic struggle in 
Germany. The Young Hegelians, who supplied the personnel 
of the German democratic press in 1840-42, and especially of 
the Rheinische Zeitttng, actually had constituted a democratic 
party which carried on republican and democratic agitation 
and the Left wing of which rapidly developed into a German 
Communist Party under the leadership of Marx and Engels. 
Scientific communism, as distinct from pre-Marxist commu- 
nism, made its appearance in 1845. On September 22, 1845, 
an international celebration was held in London on the oc- 
casion of the founding of the French Republic in 1792. At 
this celebration, an alliance of democrats of all nations was 
announced, including the Scientific Communists. The new 
Communist Party that emerged simultaneously with the new 
theory found itself a part of the international democratic 
movement from the day of its birth. 



chapter vni Marxism and the 

Democratic Tradition 


i 

THE modem democratic tradition was born in revolution 
and developed in the class struggle of the masses to realize the 
democratic promise of the revolution against feudalism. It 
has Been pre-eminently a people’s tradition, associated with 
the activity, the welfare and the flourishing of “the common 
man.” Militant in character, republican in principle, and in- 
ternational in oudook, it is, above all, a tradition of progress 
and freedom, of work and happiness for everyone. Its intel- 
lectual qualities are distinguished by the spirit of enlighten- 
ment, the affirmation of reason, and an organic aversion to 
ignorance and prejudice. Its development has been interwoven 
with the growth of modern science and has been animated 
by the temper of humanism with its concern for the rights, 
dignity and elevation of every individual— all essential ele- 
ments of a social climate indispensable to a free and rapid 
development of the productive and creative capacities of 
society. 

What is the relation of Marxism to this tradition? 

Modern democracy, as we have seen, had its genesis in the 
struggle for the abolition of feudal property relations and 
the establishment of freedom for bourgeois property. This 
historical origin endowed the democratic tradition with a two- 
fold character which shaped the main features of its subse- 
quent development. 


* 5 * 
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r. The bourgeoisie wanted political power for the purpose 
of protecting and promoting its economic interests; it strove 
to introduce democratic improvements not to abolish privilege 
but to replace feudal privilege by the privilege of wealth. 
It sought from the outset to restrict the scope and range of 
these democratic rights by restricting liberty to political lib- 
erty and equality to formal equality before the law. By estab- 
lishing property qualifications for the right of electing and 
being elected, it intended to retain the suffrage for its own 
class. By limiting equality to a mere equality before the law, 
based upon the inequality of rich and poor, its object was to 
preserve it as a purely bourgeois privelege. Consequently, 
the democratic current, which arose with the ascendance of 


the bourgeoisie, was bound, in the course of its development, 
to reveal an v 'unmistakable divergence between its formal 
premises and its actual historical substance. The bourgeois 


reality of limited liberty and equality could not assert itself 
without constantly breaking through the formal premises of 
unlimited freedom, thereby exposing them as largely an ap- 
pearance in sharp contrast to the real substance. The appear- 


ance, in turn, representing the aspirations of the people, was 
bound constantly to “embarrass” and “plague” the reality, 


finding over and over again that it could come into its own 


only by itself becoming the historical reality. 

The chief premise of the democratic conception, as estab- 
lished in the historical declarations of the American and 


French Revolutions, is that all power derives from the people. 
The struggle against feudal privileges and the feudal state, 
based on the divine right of kings, was waged in the name of 
the sovereignty of the people. Appearing as early as the 
fifteenth centuty in France, the conception of the equal par- 
ticipation of all people in the conduct of the nation’s affairs 
was further encouraged by the Dutch and British Revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, and was given its clearest 
theoretical expression by Rousseau in the eighteenth century. 
It was the fundamental argument of the American Declara- 
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tion of Independence and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

True, the bourgeoisie in the American and French Revolu- 
tions restricted the concept of “the people” to the property 
owners. ''But the very nature of bourgeois society, based on 
cities, and the historic need of involving the urban masses in 
the struggle to overthrow feudalism, could not lopg maintain 
this restriction. The history of the democratic Smuggle, from 
the middle of the seventeenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is replete with efforts of the people to 
realize the full and literal meaning of the concept of the 
sovereignty of the people, first of all, by abolishing qualifica- 
tions and restrictions on suffrage and the holding of office and 
by securing a bill of rights which would implement this con- 
cept. In the United States during tins time, this effort was 
expressed in two chief periods of collaboration of the urban 
masses, artisans and petty bourgeoisie with the small farmers; 
first during the period of Jeffersonian democracy, and then 
during the period of Jacksonian democracy, when the emer- 
gent labor movement, based on the new factory system, 
united with the small farmers and other democratic forces 
of the cities. 

The idea of the sovereignty of the people was grounded in 
the concept of natural rights. This concept first served the , 
rising bourgeoisie while it was still developing within the 
framework of the feudal system. Belief in a Law of Nature 
or Law of Reason had been an element prominent in medieval 
thought since the time of Thomas Aquinas; it fed the idea 
of Natural Rights by which the gentry and the middle class 
corporations defended their interests against the unlimited and 
irresponsible power of despotic kings. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, John Locke transformed the theory of Natural Rights 
into a philosophic justification of the British Whig Revolu- 
tion of 1688; and through Locke, it passed into British classical 
political economy. Through Locke also, and to a lesser ex- 
tent through Montesquieu, it became the philosophy of the 
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eighteenth century revolutions and of the leading rationalist 
thinkers of the Enlightenment throughout Europe. Thus, the 
so-called natural, inalienable rights of man were in their his- 
torical origin no more than the rights of a member of bour- 
geois society. 

2 . As a result of this two-fold character of the democratic 
current, part of the bourgeoisie preferred a constitutional 
monarchy to the hazards of a republic with its democratic 
promise and opportunities. Indeed, the first efforts at estab- 
lishing a republic in the seventeenth century ended in mon- 
archic restoration. The British bourgeoisie, for instance, 
struggling to emerge from the local and provincial limitations 
winch circumscribed it at that time, dreaded the despotism of 
pure monarchy and was no less hostile to pure aristocracy; 
but since it regarded democracy as more terrifying than 
either, it chose the constitutional monarchy as the best means 
for its rule. 1 The financial aristocracy of France did the same 
thing in the Revolution of July 1830, establishing a bourgeois 
monarchy despite the fact that the republicans and workers 
fought and won the Revolution with the object of establishing 
a democratic republic. To maintain the pretense, Louis 
Philippe, the bourgeois king, spoke glibly of his republican 
institutions. Even Prussia, in 1830, presented itself as a mon- 
archy surrounded by republican institutions. And in Italy at 
this time, the bourgeois Party of Moderates likewise tipped 
their hats to the republic, but preferred the surer safety 
of the monarchy, a tendency which became all the more 
marked after 1830 with the emergence of the modem pro- 
letariat as the leading democratic force. This was repeated 
in Germany in 1848 when the king sacrificed the nobility to 
the bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie sacrificed the people to 
the king; the monarch, as Marx aptly remarked, becoming 
bourgeois and the bourgeoisie becoming monarchist. 2 It was 
historic irony that Mettemich, arch-symbol of feudal restora- 
tion and reaction in the first half of the nineteenth century 
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should have been the one to put his finger on this contradic- 
tion embodied in the bourgeois fear of democracy. 

3. In the light of this relationship of the bourgeoisie to 
democracy, it is understandable why the working people were 
the most consistent “pure democrats,” as they were called 
after 1830 in Europe. It was the people, not the bourgeois 
property owners, who were the most ardent champions of the 
republic, who believed in democracy and strove for its reali- 
zation. 

“For the past six hundred years,” Engels said, “every pro- 
gressive movement had its origin in the cities, so much so 
that the independent democratic movements of the farm 
population (Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, Jacquerie, Peasant War) 
not only made a reactionary appearance but also were sup- 
pressed. The industrial proletariat of the cities has become 
the kernel of all modem democracy; the petty bourgeois, and 
more so the peasants, depend entirely upon its initiative. The 
French Revolution of 1789 and the most recent history of 
England, France and the Eastern states of America demon- 
strate this.” 3 

Democracy meant political rights for the people, and the 
people, in turn, were anxious to secure these rights and to 
give them substance through the fulfillment of its economic 
demands and social aspirations. It therefore strove to enlarge 
the concept of democracy to include social, as well as po- 
litical rights. 

4. The democratic current was thus characterized histori- 
cally by an inner contradiction already implicit in the struggle 
between bourgeois and feudal property. This contradiction 
was constantly threatening to emerge and become the central 
issue, and actually did emerge in the great democratic revolu- 
tions of Europe and America. It was a contradiction created 
by bourgeois property itself— the contradiction embodied in 
the social question. It expressed itself in the rise of move- 
ments, within these revolutions, for the abolition of all in- 
equality, not only political inequality, through the abolition 
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of private property. These were movements of the people 
who saw in private property the source of the exploitation 
of the many by the few and of the political domination of the 
wealthy minority in possession of economic power and, con- 
sequently, of effective political power. 

They were communist movements that arose historically 
within the stream of modern democracy. It was for this reason 
that Karl Marx declared, “Socialism and communism did not 
originate in Germany, but in England, France and North 
America. The first appearance of a really active communist 
party may be placed within the period of the middle-class 
revolution, the moment when constitutional monarchy was 
abolished. The most consistent republicans, in England the 
Levellers, in France Babeuf, Buonarotti, etc., were the first 
to proclaim these ‘social questions. 5 The ‘Conspiracy of 
Babeuf, 5 written by his friend and comrade Buonarotti, shows 
how these republicans derived their social insight from the 
‘historical movement. 5 It also demonstrates that when the so- 
cial question of princedom versus republic is removed, not a 
single social question of the kind that interests the proletariat 
has been solved. 55 * 

Scientific communism, or Marxism, represented the histori- 
cal continuation of this development. It arose in the course of 
'the struggle for democracy in the 1 84o’s. Like its predecessors, 
it originated within the bourgeois democratic movement in 
response to the social problems which this movement had no 
interest in solving. Arising on the basis of the most advanced/ 
thought of Western Europe and America, MarxisnMvas the; 
historical continuation of the democratic efforts represented; 
by the seventeenth and eighteenth century revolutions, the 
struggle of the Levellers within the British Revolution of 
1648 and of the Babeuvists in the French Revolution of 1789. 
It was the continuation, on a more advanced level, of the 
humanitarian efforts of the great utopian socialists and com- 
munists after 1815 during the unfolding of the Industria 
Revolution, and of the stream of scientific knowledge em- 
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bodied in French eighteenth century materialism, British po- 
litical economy, and German classical philosophy, It was the 
historical continuation of the democratic struggle of the prole- 
tarian communist movements of England, France and America 
after i83o._)Froin the day of its birth as a scientific viewpoint 
of social development and as a practical party, Marxism there- 
fore inscribed democracy on its banner and allied itself with 
the democratic movements of Europe and the United States. 

5. Thus the democratic tradition associated with the rise 
and growth of modern democracy is identified exclusively 
with the progressive tendencies, material, social, and intel- 
lectual, in the historical process of which it is a part. The 
ascendant bourgeoisie made a series of major contributions 
to the origin and development of democracy. The growth of 
commerce and towns, the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the eighteenth century Enlightenment and the subsequent 
American and French Revolutions are the eternal monuments 
of these contributions. This ascendant bourgeoisie created the 
conditions for the growth of science, the rule of reason and 
respect for the worth of the individual; but it subordinated 
all these to the needs of its material enrichment and the ac- 
cumulation of capital. Thereby it impressed a bourgeois stamp 
upon them with all its limitations and restrictions. This was 
illustrated most strikingly by the central concept of the Rights 
of Man elaborated by the philosophers and inscribed on the 
banner of the great eighteenth century revolutions. Behind 
the stirring concept was the prosaic reality of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism based upon private interest and free competition. 
The man whose rights they proclaimed was the egoistic man 
of bourgeois self-interest. The rights which they assigned 
to him were rights which, as Marx said, left “every man to 
find in other men not the realization but rather the limits of 
his freedom.” 5 

The growth of the factory system in the nineteenth cen- 
tury provided democracy with a new economic foundation - 
and linked its further development with the ascendance of the- 
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new industrial working class and labor movement. After 1830, 
democracy in Europe became pre-eminently a proletarian 
principle, the principle of the massed since it was the Euro- 
pean working class which emerged at that time as the main 
force in the struggle for democracy. In the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, the bourgeoisie was demonstrating its un- 
willingness and inability to wage a consistent fight for 
democracy, despite the fact that the democratic republic pro- 
vided the most logical form for its economic and political 
domination. With the emergence of this new type of working 
class, the industrial proletariat, Striving to organize Itself and 
conscious of its own class interests and aims, the bourgeoisie 
found consistent adherence to democracy too dangerous for 
the continuation of its economic and political rule. 0 The 
working class movement deepened and enriched the demo-' 
cratic tradition which had attained such a high degree of 
development in the eighteenth century Enlightenment. 

The eighteenth century philosophers and men of letters 
had made respect for the human being and the dignity of man 
a fundamental concept of modern civilization; and they al- 
lowed neither geographical boundaries nor racial distinctions 
to limit or restrict this concept. They were humanitarians and 
their humanitarianism was as universal as mankind. As firm 
believers in the unity of the human race, they displayed the 
same interest towards all peoples and lands and opposed the 
domination of one people by another. “If I knew something 
useful to my nation but ruinous to another,” Montesquieu 


declared, “I would not propose it to my prince because I am a 
human being before I am a Frenchman, because I am by 
necessity a human being, whereas I am a Frenchman only by 
chance.” And again: “If I knew something useful to my 


fatherland which were prejudicial to Europe or something 
v which were useful to Europe and prejudicial to mankind, I 


would consider it a crime .” 7 Diderot wanted to spread the 


Enlightenment to all humanity and combatted those who 


6 
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sought to plunge the world into barbarism and darkness in 
order to dominate it more securely. Herder, proclaiming the 
fact that the old feudal order had outlived itself, summoned 
his fellow beings to direct their lives according to the spirit 
of humanity. 8 

The eighteenth century thinkers grounded their humanism 
and universalism in the idea of the universal validity of truth 
and justice and the universal operation of reason in “all known 
nations.” They were convinced that the law of the land which 
failed to conform to reason, even when sanctioned by the 
majority of the nation, could become the worst tyranny. But 
the men who provided the philosophical justification of the 
inalienable rights of the individual and extended those rights 
to all mankind, nevertheless were limited by the historical 
realities out of which their thought arose. These were the reali- 
ties of bourgeois society just emerging out of the feudal 
world, the society to which “the bourgeoisie” was a synonym 
for “the people.” r 

The working class movement of which Marxism the 
most advanced expression, freed the humanism and univer- 
salism of the Enlightenment from its bourgeois limitations. 
It provided them with new social content. In place of the 
competitive, antagonistic individualism which separated man 
from man and based the realization of the rights of one in- 
dividual on the denial of the rights of many individuals, it 
introduced a new principle of human fellowship based upon 
the common bond of co-operative labor, a principle cor- 
responding not to the private ownership but to the social 
character of bourgeois production. The working class move- 
ment also proclaimed the Rights of Man, but the right of 
every man to find in other men the realization of his freedom, 
not the obstacle to it. r 

Thus, the contradiction that appears to exist between Marx- 
ism and the democratic tradition is actually the contradiction 
historically inherent in the democratic current itself. 
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2 

The first point at which Marxism allegedly departs from 
the democratic tradition is the property question. This was 
the question around which the theory of modern democracy 
had .its origin. And yet here, too, there is ^historical con- 
tinuity despite the difference as is evident from "the various 
theories which the early champions of bourgeois private prop- 
erty advanced against feudal property with a freshness, bold- 
ness and energy characteristic of the rise of a new social 
system. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when feudalism was breaking up and a powerful bourgeois 
class was arising in countries like England and France, the 
leading thinkers of Europe engaged in an extensive discussion 
on the origin of private property and its relation to society 
and the state. 

In the seventeenth century, the theories of Grotius and 
Hobbes, Pufendorf and Locke were the most notable. Hugo 
Grotius, an apologist for absolute monarchy, attributed the 
origin of the right of private property to “possession by right 
of .prior occupancy,” the “only natural and primitive manner 
of acquisition.” 0 

John Locke offered a new justification for property, based 
not upon conquest but upon man’s labor. Locke was a young- 
ster at the time of the first British Republic; later, like Hobbes, 
he lived for a time in Holland where he could watch the de- 
velopment of the energetic Dutch bourgeoisie. He began to 
write at the time of the rise of stock companies, the Bank of 
England and England’s mastery of the sea. Karl Marx de- 
scribed him as “an advocate of the new bourgeoisie in all 
forms, the manufacturers against the working classes and 
paupers, the commercial class against the old-fashioned usu- 
rers, the financial aristocracy against the state debtors, and 
who went so far as to prove in his own work that the bour- 
geois reason is the normal human reason.” 10 He placed a new 
emphasis on property and its enjoyment in safety and security. 
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“The great and chief end of men uniting in commonwealths, 
and putting themselves under government,” Locke wrote, “is 
the preservation of their property.” He argued the natural 
right of private property on the ground that “the earth and 
all that there is therein is given to men for the support and 
comfort of their being . . . and nobody has originally a private 
dominion exclusive of the rest of mankind in any of them,” 
and that whatsoever the individual removes out of the state 
of nature by the labor of his body and the work of his hands 
is his property. Property, therefore, emerges and property 
rights are justified when labor has been expended on useless 
material things. Its natural and legitimate limits, according to 
Locke, are the needs of the possessor; “the same law of nature 
which by this means gives us property does also bound that 
property,” and “he who possesses in excess of his needs, over- 
steps the bounds of reason and of natural justice and ap- 
propriates the property of others.” Locke therefore declared 
that “all excess is usurpation and the sight of the needy ought 
to awaken remorse in the soul of the wealthy,” which did 
not prevent him from being one of the most uncompromising 
advocates of the flogging of vagabonds and paupers . 11 

Samuel von Pufendorf, who refuted Grotius’ and Hobbes’ 
doctrine of absolute monarchy, advanced a third theory in 
his Law of Nature and Nations. Starting from tire premise 
that human wants presume man’s right to control the neces- 
sary tilings for their satisfaction, he concluded that there are 
no inherent rights in property, that property does not exist 
in a state of nature, but arises as a result of convention, agree- 
ment, law, whereby dominion over certain things is fixed in 
one person. Property, he contended, was the result of a 
division of goods by common consent, to the end that all, and 
particularly the producers, might be assured of permanent 
possession, whole or partial. The existing inequality of pos- 
sessions, therefore, is an injustice which only involves the 
other injustices because of the insolence of the rich and 
cowardice of the poor . 12 
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Hobbes, whom Engels described as “an absolutist in a 
period when absolute monarchy was at its height throughout 
the whole of Europe and when the fight of absolute monarchy 
versus the people was beginning in England,” 18 agreed with 
Pufendorf regarding the origin of property. There was no 
idea of property before institutions arose, Hobbes maintained. 
Man in his primitive state had no property; property arises 
out of social organization and depends upon the institution 
of the coercive powers of the state; property is a legal and 
social rather than an individual or natural thing, and since 
property is not a natural right and would not be found in a 
state of nature, the first possession, therefore, has valid claim 
to property. 

In other words, power is the basis of right in a society 
of unrestricted competition — helium omnium contra omnes— 
and consequently the starting point in the last analysis is 
competition, force, generally the conflict of every individual 
interest against every other. It is from this that Hobbes proved 
the necessity of the state and state power for such a society, 
and began his analysis of the state machine, in the spirit of 
his contemporary Descartes who regarded men as animals 
and animals as machines. It “is demonstrated that by nature 
all men are equal,” Hobbes contended, “hence the present 
inequality of wealth, power, nobility, etc. stems from the 
laws of state.” ld Hobbes proceeded from laws and contracts, 
juridical practice; and derived politics, ethics, property, the 
form of the state from contract and laws of the state. 

During the eighteenth century, this discussion on the ques- 
tion of private property was continued, especially in France. 
Rousseau asserted that modem civilization rests largely upon 
the institution of private property; there was no private prop- 
erty in a state of nature; society and property came into 
existence together and are complementary. “The first man 
who, having enclosed a piece of land,” he declared, “thought 
of saying ‘This is mine,’ and found a people simple enough 
to believe him, was the true founder of civil society.” 16 But 
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he hastened to exclaim: “How many crimes, how many mur- 
ders, how many wars, how many misfortunes and horrors 
would that man have saved the human race, who, pulling up 
the stakes and filling up the ditches should have cried to his 
fellows: ‘Be sure not to listen to this imposter; you are lost 
if you forget that the fruits of the earth belong equally to all 
and the earth to nobody.’ ” 18 Nevertheless, Rousseau regarded 
property as one of the steps in the transition of man from the 
lower to the higher state and regarded the abandonment of 
"property as meaning a reversion to barbarism. “Every man,” 
he argued, “has by nature a right to all that is necessary to 
him. . . . Elis position allotted, he ought to confine himself 
to it, and he has no further right to the undivided property.” 
The right of private property, he insisted, must be established 
before it could be property, and hence the explanation or 
justification of the origin of property could not be found 
in the right of prior occupancy. Property right rests upon 
law and is a contractual and not a natural right; it is of such 
importance that society cannot dispense with it. Property is 
the^true foundation of civil society and the true guarantee of 
the order of the citizen. 17 

—/it is true that on the property question, Marxism represents 
a revolutionary departure from the position of the bourgeois 
theorists, inasmuch as it establishes the fact that the very de- 
velopment of capitalist economy ultimately creates the condi- 
tions and the necessity for the replacement of private property 
by communal property. But it is not a departu re from the 
'democratic tradition. First 3 ofTaIITtHe 3 .emocxatic state itself 
annulled "private property in theory as soon as it abolished 
the property qualifications of suffrage, as Marx noted in 1843 
with respect to many North American states. He quoted the 
British traveler Hamilton who, he said “interprets this fact 
quite correctly from the political standpoint: ‘the great multi- 
tude has won the victory over the property owners and the 
monied men.’ ” And Marx went on to ask: “Is not private 
l property ideally abolished when the have-nots become the 
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legislators of the haves? The census is the last political form to 
recognize private property.” 18 

Actually, this triumph of democracy not only did not mean 
the abolition of private property, but even implied its ex- 
istence, as Marx pointed out, because “the state leaves private 
property, education, occupation operating in their own man- 
ner.” 10 From the viewpoint of the premises of democracy, 1 
Marxism is thus entirely in harmony with the democratic tra-j 
dition which makes the exclusion of private property from 
the political reahn a condition for political liberty, a test off 
its own democratic principle. The transformation of private 
property into social property is the outcome of the economic} 
development of capitalism; the recognition of this fact i^ 
merely the scientific recognition of an objective process taking 
place in society itself. This transformation, far from being. 
, anti-democratic, represents the material foundation for the; 
I highest development of democracy for all the people, not only! 
for part of society. 

Locke justified private property on the ground that what- 
soever the individual removes out of the state of nature by 
the labor of his body and the work of his hands is his indi- 
vidual property. Marx demonstrated that social production is 
leading to social ownership, in short, that the products of 
associated labor will become the property of the associated 
producers who labor with their bodies and work with brain 
and hand. If Locke’s portion is in the democratic tradition, 
then surely Marx’ scientifically established proposition is also 
within the democratic tradition, since it represents the most 
Consistent development of Locke’s line of thought. 


The difference between Locke and Marx in relation to the 
democratic traditioryis that they stand at opposite ends of 
the same historical process and represent opposite social classes 
with opposite historical tasks. But with this difference, there 
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is at the same time an historical continuity; the contradiction, 
far from excluding either from association with the demo- 
cratic tradition, is rather one of its distinguishing features. The 
fact is that the capitalist mode of production is part of a con- 
tinuous historical process, and produces the material condi- 
tions and the social forces for its own transformation. This 
historical tendency of capitalist production is unquestionably 
revolutionary, and its fulfillment would constitute a complete 
revolution in the property relations underlying the bourgeois 
social order. But surely this does not .place Marxism beyond 
the pale of the democratic traditiohif since one of the chief 
pillars of the democratic tradition is the right of revolution, 
a “right” which presided over the burial of feudal property 
and the birth of bourgeois property, the starting point of 
modern democracy and the democratic tradition, and which 
the founders of the theory of the democratic tradition derived 
from Natural Law and counted among the inalienable Rights 
of Man. 

-John Locke, who systematized the doctrine of Natural Law, 
placed great emphasis upon reasonableness and moderation, 
but he attached even greater importance to property and 
work. And because of this, he fully justified a revolution in 
property relations in order to free the new bourgeois economy 
from its feudal chains. In his Treatises of Government, pub- 
lished a year after the British Whig Revolution of 1688, he 
laid down the principle that government is a moral trust de- 
pendent upon the free consent of the governed. To the argu- 
ment that “all men, being bom under government, they are 
to submit to that, and are not at liberty to begin a new one,” 
Locke replied; “It is plain, mankind never owned nor con- 
sidered any such natural subjection that they were born in, 
to one or to the other, that tied them, without their own con- 
sent, to a subjection to them and their heirs.” 20 The end 
of political society and government is “the good of mankind,” 
and since, in creating the political state, men do not sur- 
render all their authority, but only that which is necessary to 
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create it and give it force, the government is the agency of 
the collective will and may be called to account. And if the 
government Jin _any_ of its branches, executive, legislative" or 
judicial, exceeds its authority and subverts the purpose of its 
existence, the people have the right to revolution. “In all states 
and conditions the true remedy of force without authority 
is to oppose force to it,” Locke argued in opposition to ab- 
solute monarchy and on behalf of the constitutional monarchy 
of’1688. 21 

This inalienable right, proclaimed so emphatically in the 
seventeenth century, became one of the chief premises of 
eighteenth century thought in Europe and America. Rous- 
seau, even more consistently than Locke, recognized the right 
to revolution as an inalienable right. Since men entering into 
the social compact, Rousseau maintained, enter it as equals 
and the compact is an agreement among equals, they remain 
equal; they do not contract with a sovereign; they are col- 
lectively the sovereign. “The act which institutes the govern- 
ment,” he says in his Social Contract, “is not a contract, but 
a law; the depositories of executive power are not masters of 
the people, but its officers. It may establish them and dispense 
with them as it pleases.” And further on in the same work: 
“There is no fundamental law in the state which cannot be 
revoked, not even the social compact.” 22 

The concept and even the language of Locke became the 
common idiom of the American Declaration of Independence, 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, as well as of all 
those, even the most timid and cautious, throughout Europe 
who hailed the dawn of the new era of liberty. With the 
American Declaration of Independence, they fervently be- 
lieved “that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends (life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness), it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to constitute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
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piness.” This belief was the heart of the argument with which 
the champions of the new freedom defended ascendant de- 
mocracy. 

During the monarchic restoration which followed the de- 
feat of Napoleon, the right of revolution was loudly pro- 
claimed in England by Jeremy Bentham, the world-renowned 
philosopher of Utilitarianism. Bentham was tireless in holding 
up American democracy as a model for Europe to follow 
and praised it particularly because it recognized the right of 
revolution. It is one of the marks of a despotic government, 
he declared, to deny this right. On the other hand, “of a 
government that is not despotic it is . . . the essential character, 
even to cherish the disposition to eventual resistance. On some 
other occasion you shall see . . . how effectually and pointedly 
that indispensable element of security has been cherished; 
cherished by the only government that stands upon a rock— 
the government of the Anglo-American United States.” 28 

For a hundred years after the American War for independ- 
ence, belief in the right of revolution was one of the articles 
of faith and fundamental truths by which Americans lived. 
It played a prominent role throughout the entire period of 
the Second American Revolution, or Civil War, indicating 
the extent to which this concept had become an integral part 
of the national heritage. It never occurred to anyone on either 
side of the “irrepressible conflict,” between the Southern sys- 
tem of slave labor and the Northern system of wage labor, to 
question this right. 24 

When the Southern democrats projected the right of seces- 
sion as the basic issue in the Congressional elections of 1850-51 
in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and other parts of the South, 
the Southern Whigs denied any such right and countered by 
proclaiming the inalienable right of revolution while affirming 
their loyalty to the Union. The editorials of the Whig press, 
the letters and speeches of the Whig candidates, the official 
and unofficial utterances of the Whig office holders, the reso- 
lutions of local and state Union conventions, besides those 
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which the Mississippi Constituent Convention and the Ten- 
nessee Legislature officially adopted under Whig influence, all 
proclaimed that when conditions became intolerably oppres- 
sive and all other remedies had been tried and failed, there 
remained recourse in the last resort, only to the inalienable 
right of revolution. Resolutions giving expression of loyal de- 
votion to the Union would close with the declaration: “We 
hold ourselves in duty bound to maintain the government as 
long as it maintains us, but when it becomes our open enemy, 
by some hostile act, if that time should come, then we should 
be for Revolution and Independence 26 The Southern Whigs 
argued that the right of secession was confounded with the 
inherent and inalienable right of revolution— “a right nobody 
disputes and terrible to tyrants only.” But they insisted this 
was not a right fixed by constitutional provision or regulation 
and that its exercise, justifiable only in case of extreme op- 
pression, meant bloody civil war, a remedy which they did 
not believe the existing situation required. 

What the Southern slave owners were preparing, however, 
was a counter-revolution against American democracy, and 
they used the next decade for this purpose. It is indicative of 
how entirely undisputed the belief in “the right of revolu- 
tion” was as yet that the main charge of Northern spokesmen 
against the slave owners at the beginning of the Civil War 
was that they sought to conceal their real intention of civil 
war behind professions of peaceful secession. This was ex- 
pressed most clearly by John Lathrop Motley, the well- 
known historian of the Dutch Republic, who had been 
appointed Ambasador to Austria by President Lincoln. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he wrote a long letter to the 
London Times explaming the nature of the Union and the 
causes of the Civil War. This letter, as Modey informed his 
wife and daughters on June 14, 1861, “was at once copied 
bodily into the Boston and New York papers with expressions 
of approbation,” and, according to the evidence of George 
William Curtis, editor of Motley’s Correspondence and his 
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personal friend, was “universally read and approved” in the 
United States. 20 

“No man,” Motley wrote in this letter, “on either side of 
the Atlantic, with Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins will dispute 
the right of a people, or of any portion of a people, to rise 
ag ains t oppression, to demand redress of grievances, and in 
case of denial of justice, to take up arms to vindicate the 
sacred principles of liberty. Few Englishmen or Americans 
will deny that the source of government is the consent of the 
governed, or that any nation has the right to govern itself, 
according to its own will. When the silent consent is changed 
to fierce remonstrance the revolution is impending. The right 
of revolution is indisputable. It is written on the whole record 
of our race. British and American history is made up of re- 
bellion and revolution. Many of the crowned kings were 
rebels or usurpers. Hampden, Pym and Oliver Cromwell; 
Washington, Adams and Jefferson— all were rebels. It is no 
word of reproach. But these men all knew the work they had 
set themselves to do. They never called their rebellion ‘peace- 
able secession.’ They were sustained by the consciousness of 
right when they overthrew established authority, but they 
meant to overthrow it. They meant rebellion, civil war, blood- 
shed, infinite suffering for themselves and their whole genera- 
tion, for they accounted them welcome substitutes for insulted 
liberty and violated right. There can be nothing plainer, then, 
than the American right of revolution.” 27 
There was no doubt that Motley was expressing the point 
of view of the entire North. Emerson said essentially the same 
thing a few years earlier in his study of English Traits pub- 
lished in 1856. In Parliament, he wrote, the English people 
“have hit on that capital invention of freedom, a constitutional 
opposition. And when courts and Parliament are both deaf, 
the plaintiff is not silenced. Calm, patient, his weapon of de- 
fense from year to year is the obstinate reproduction of the 
grievance with calculations and estimates. But, meantime, he 
is drawing numbers and money to his opinion, resolved that if 
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all remedVfails, right of revolution is at the bottom of his 
charter-box.” 28 

Edward Everett, America’s leading orator, reiterated Mot- 
ley’s sentiments in an address which he delivered in New 
York on July 4, 1861. Everett combated the argument of 
the right of secession by a sovereign state. After enumerating 
a number of things a sovereign state, in his opinion, could do, 
he also mentioned her right to “ratify and adopt a constitu- 
tion of government ordained and established not only for 
that generation, but their posterity, subject only to the inalien- 
able right of revolution possessed by every political com- 
munity .” “But,” he said farther on in the same speech, “it may 
be thought a waste of time to argue against a constitutional 
right of peaceful secession, since no one denies the right of 
revolution; and no pains are spared by the disaffected leaders, 
while they claim indeed the constitutional right, to represent 
their movement as the uprising of an indignant people against 
an oppressive and tyrannical government.” 29 

But the real democratic essence of this devotion to the 
American principle of the “right of revolution” and the re- 
actionary essence of the slave-owners’ rebellion was given a 
few months earlier by Wendell Phillips, the Boston abolition- 
ist, whose democratic consistency and sincerity had evoked 
the admiration of Karl Marx. “No government,” Phillips de- 
clared in a speech in Boston on April 21, 1861, “provides for 
its own death; therefore there can be no constitutional right 
to secede. But there is a revolutionary right. The Declaration 
of Independence establishes, what the heart of every Ameri- 
can acknowledges, that the people— mark you, the people ' 
have always an inherent, paramount, inalienable right tor 
change their governments, whenever they think— whenever 1 
they think— that it will minister to their happiness. That is a 
revolutionary right.” 80 In short, it was a right which the 
slave-owning oligarchy could not claim, because it belonged 
only to the people. It was a right belonging to progress and f 
freedom, never to reaction and slavery. 
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This right was so completely accepted that the New York 
Tribune, organ of the industrial capitalists and perhaps the 
most popular paper in the North during the Civil War, even 
accorded it a sort of legal status which no one had the right 
forcibly to obstruct. “We,” it declared in an editorial entitled 
“The Right of Revolution” in its issue of May 24, 1862, “have 
steadfastly affirmed and upheld Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine, em- 
bodied in the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Right of Revolution. We have insisted that, where this right 
is asserted, and its exercise is properly attempted, it ought not 
to be necessary to subject all concerned to the woes and hor- 
rors of a civil war. In other words, what one party has a right 
to do, another can have no right to resist.” After the Civil 
’ War, the tradition of the right of revolution passed almost 
entirely to the labor and agrarian movements in the United 
’ States. 

This brief review provides sufficient evidence that on this 
question, too, Marxism is in full harmonjKvith the democratic 
tradition. It was entirely within this tradition that Frederick 
Engels discussed the question in 1884 when it arose as a prac- 
tical political issue in Germany. “Throughout the whole of 
Europe,” Engels wrote, “the existing political situation is the 
■ product of revolution. The legal basis, historic right, legiti- 
' macy, have been everywhere riddled through and through a 
Thousand times or entirely overthrown. But it is in the nature 
Jof all parties or classes which have come to power through 
Revolution, to demand that the new basis of right created by 
the revolution should also be unconditionally recognized and 
Regarded as sacred. The right to revolution did exist— other- 
wise the present rulers would not be rightful— but from now 
onwards it is to exist no more! ” 31 

In 1 886 Engels reiterated his observation: “In contrast to 
the pale and cowardly protests and protestations of peaceful 
procedure under all circumstances on the part of our petty- 
bourgeois socialists,” Engels wrote, “the time has come, in 
fact, to show how English Ministers-Althorp, Peel, Morley, 
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even Gladstone— preach the right of revolution as a constitu- 
tional theory— to be sure, only as long as they are in Opposi- 
tion, as Gladstone’s subsequent insipidity shows, although he 
does not dare to deny the right as such— and especially be- 
cause this comes from England, the land of legality par ex- 
cellence.” 32 


In 1895, just before his death, Engels again emphasized the ! 
point. “It goes without saying,” he wrote, “that our foreign I 
comrades do not relinquish their right of revolution. The 
right of revolution is after all the only actually ‘historical 
right,’ the only right upon which all modem states without 
exception rest.” 83 

The essence of the question was summarized by Marx in 
1878, in reply to the charge of the Prussian Government ac- 
cusing the German Marxists of advocating force and violence. 
“What Eulenburg actually wants to say,” Marx declared, “is: 
the peaceful v development towards the goal is only a stage 
which is to lead up to the violent development of the goal 
and this later transformation of the ‘peaceful’ into the ‘violent’ 
development arises for Herr Eulenburg from the nature of 
the desired goal. The goal in this case is the emancipation of 
the working class and the transformation of society involved 
in this emancipation. The fact, however, is that historical 
development can remain ‘peaceful’ only as long as those who 
hold power in society at a given time do not place any violent 
obstacles in its way. If, for example, the working class in 
England or the United States should win the majority in 
Parliament or Congress, it could legally abolish those laws 
and institutions which obstruct its development and it could 
do this only to the extent that social development exhibits 
such obstructions. And yet the ‘peaceful’ movement could 
turn into a violent one as a result of the insurrection of those 


interested in the old order; if they are crushed by force (as 
they were in the American Civil War and the French Revo- 
lution), it is as rebels against the ‘legal’ power. But what 
Eulenburg preaches is violent reaction on the part of those in 
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power against the course of development proceeding peace- 
fully apparently in order to prevent ‘violent’ conflicts on the 
part of the ascendant social classes. This is the battle cry of 
violent counter-revolution against what is actually a ‘peace- 
ful’ development of the revolution; in point of fact, the gov- 
ernment is attempting to crush by force a development which 
displeases it but which is legally unassailable. This is the neces- 
sary introduction to violent revolutions. It is an old story but 
it remains eternally true.” 84 

4 

Another conception regarded as exclusively Marxist and 
cited as evidence of the undemocratic character of Marxism 
is the concept of the class struggle. Here, too, this represents 
not a point of departure from the democratic tradition but 
■one of the points of closest contact and historical continuity 
between the two. Political equality, or the abolition of class 
privileges, historically the first aim of modern democracy, did 
not exclude class antagonisms; on the contrary, it implied 
them, since political liberty required the state to leave private 
property free to operate in its own manner, and hence, to 
produce the social classes and the economic inequalities asso- 
ciated with capitalist private property, the inequalities of capi- 
tal and labor, wealth and poverty. The doctrine of Natural 
Rights, which invoked the sanction of nature on behalf of 
bourgeois private property, therefore, automatically covered 
its consequences, the class contradictions and antagonisms of 
bourgeois society. 

This was demonstrated most strikingly in the young Ameri- 
can Republic which had just established free political institu- 
tions. Nowhere was the doctrine of class antagonisms more 
clearly proclaimed than in America after the War of Inde- 
pendence, and that by the Founding Fathers themselves. 
Democratic America was the birthplace par excellence of the 
modern concept of class struggle, which explains why Arthur 
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Schlesinger, one of America’s leading historians, in his New 
Viewpoints in American History published in 1926, suggested 
that “the student of American history may prefer to ignore 
the Marxian origin of the doctrine and claim for it an earlier 
and purely American authorship. Certainly the thought un- 
derlying the theory has seldom been better expressed than by 
James Madison, the ‘Father of the Constitution,’ in No. 10 of 
the Federalist Papers, which were written in 1787 to win 
popular support for the Federal Constitution then pending 
before the state ratifying conventions. After pointing out that 
mankind has constandy been influenced and divided by dif- 
ferences over religion and government or by attachment to 
outstanding leaders, Madison added: ‘But the most common 
and durable source of factions has been the various and un- 
equal distribution of property. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed distinct interests 
in society. Those who are creditors, and those who are debt- 
ors, fall under a like discrimination. A landed interest, with 
many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized na- 
tions, and divide them into different classes, actuated by dif- 
ferent sentiments and views.’ ” 35 

This was the position of all groups aligned with the Fed- 
eralists on the issue of the adoption of the Constitution. John 
Adams, leader of the “moderates,” was as convinced as any 
Federalist of the need for a wealthy class and sought to pro- 
tect its rights from encroachment by the poor. Like all Fed- 
eralists, he also talked of protecting the poor from the rich, 
though like them also, he was convinced that the government 
should be run by and for the “wise, rich and good.” He 
accepted the viewpoint of the seventeenth century James Flar- 
rington' that economic power, as represented by wealth, and 
political power had gone hand in hand throughout history. 88 

As one who grounded his views regarding economic classes 
and class antagonisms in a wide reading of history, politics 
and economics, Adams was an adherent of the doctrine of 
Natural Law, an avid reader of the seventeenth century Brit- 
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ish republicans, an admirer of John Locke and a student of 
Adam Smith, founder of British classical economy which had 
taken over the doctrine of Natural Rights through Locke, 
although he dismissed the theoretical differences among these 
various schools of thought as “mysteries, paradoxes, and enig- 
mas.” 37 These were the same sources which later contributed 
to Karl Marx’ understanding of the class struggle proceeding 
in capitalist society. 

Marx himself made it quite clear that he did not discover 
or introduce the concept of the class struggle. As he explained 
in 1852 to his friend Joseph Weydemeyer who was living in 
America and, later during the Civil War was commissioned 
as an officer by Abraham Lincoln: “As far as I am concerned, 
I can’t claim to have discovered the existence of classes in 
modem society or their strife against one another. Middle 
class historians long ago described the evolution of the class 
struggles, and political economists showed the economic 
physiology of the classes.” ss What Marx did was to show 
“that the existence of classes is bound up with certain phases 
of material production,” to establish the significance of this 
fact for social evolution, and to draw the practical political 
conclusions from it for the working class. 

Indeed, as Marx observed later, the idea of the opposition 
between rich and poor was as old as European civilization. 
But in the 20’s and the 30’s of the nineteenth century follow- 
ing the Industrial Revolution, the rise of the factory system 
and modern industry, this opposition for the first time as- 
sumed the form of a class-conscious antagonism between 
capit al an d labor. Great Britain was the country where the 
complete separation between capitalists and’"workers had as- 
sumed’ its classic form.’ Tn France this separation became 'pro- 
nounced after the Revolution of July 1830. In the United 
States, despite the fluidity of its class structure, the essentially 
agrarian character ofits economy at this time and the iiewness 
of its .factory system, ah independent labor movement con- 
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scious of its own class position and interests appeared as early 
as 1827".’ 

In a period, therefore, which was preceded by half a cen- 
tury of acute social struggles, revolutionary upheavals, the 
rise and formation of new nations and new social institutions, 
and which itself witnessed the sharpest class struggles between 
capital and labor in England, the classical home of capitalism, 
in France, the land of proletarian revolts throughout the il^o’s, 
and even in distant America, starting point of the economic 
crisis of 1837 and home of the militant labor movement, it was 
only “natural” to think of society in terms of sharp class di- 
visions and antagonisms and of history as a succession of class 
struggles. Marx could not leave the democratic struggle in 
Germany in order to study contemporary society without be- 
ing confronted at every hand with the evidence of these 
struggles. 

The problem which he set out to solve as a young democrat 
was being posed by bourgeois society in England, France, 
Germany and the United States; and the more Marx studied, 
the more he recognized the true character of this problem. 
All the books he read in order to get an understanding of the 
structure and workings of modern society led him to the class 
struggle. He read Thierry, Mignet and Guizot on the French 
Revolution and all of them described the class struggle as 
the main driving force of social development. He read Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Thomas Hamilton and others on America 
and they, too, drew attention to the class structure of the 
trans-Atlantic democracy and described the class struggle 
which was at its height precisely when democracy, under the 
leadership of Andrew Jackson, exerted its greatest influence 
and power. He could not even re-evaluate Hegel’s conception 
of history without finding in it a recognition of the role of 
classes and their struggle in bourgeois society and especially 
in America, its politically most advanced form. And when he 
steeped himself in the literature of British Chartism and con- 
temporaneous French communism, British-French utopian so- 
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j cialism and finally British classical economy, the conclusion 
fwas inevitable. The theoretical conclusions of the study room 
(only confirmed and deepened the meaning of the picture 
'presented by life itself. And that picture showed that the class 
'struggle, instead of being alien to the democratic tradition, 
Iwas historically associated with its very inception. 

When we get down to it, however, it is not the recognition 
of the existence of a class struggle which has been the ground 
for the charge that Marxism is alien to the democratic tradi- 
tion; it is really the fact that Marxism looks forward to the 
ultimate abolition of all classes and regards this as the historic 
mission of the working class to whom the realization of this 
aim is the indispensable condition for its full emancipation 
from exploitation. 

The difference here is the historical difference between 
the bourgeoisie and the working people on the question of 
equality. In the struggle against feudalism, the bourgeoisie 
fought for equal rights, and therefore demanded not the aboli- 
tion of classes but the abolition of all class privileges which 
interfered with the growth of capital. This concept of equality 
represented such an historic advance over feudal conditions 
that the French workers even took it over to express their 
demands. But the modern labor movement aspires to more 
than the abolition of class privileges; it aspires to the abolition 
of exploited and exploiting classes altogether. 

For that reason, Marx and Engels always rejected any su- 
perficial use of the concept of equality. In 1847, Marx criti- 
cized Proudhon, who regarded equality as supreme good, for 
using a mere phrase which only covered up the economic and 
historical realities. 89 In p 869 Marx also criticized the German 
Marxists for calling for “political, economic and social equali- 
zation of the classes.” 40 The demand of th 4 working class, 
he pointed out, is for the'abolition o£ classes^not just for the 
abolition of class privileges, a task associated with the over- 
throw of feudalism. In the 1870’s Marx and Engels waged a 
struggle against the Lassallean efforts to replace the accurate 
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scientific socialist concepts of Marxism by those phrases repre- 
senting bourgeois democratic demands. Thus, they insisted 
that the phrase “doing away with all social and political in- 
equality” is also a very questionable phrase in place of “the 
abolition of all class differences.” 41 Engels objected to it on 
the ground that it is a superficial idea, since there will always 
exist a certain inequality in the conditions of life. “The no- 
tion of socialist society as the realm of equality,” he stated, 
“is a superficial French idea resting upon the old ‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity’— an idea which was justified as a stage 
of development in its own time and place but which, like all 
superficial ideas of the earlier socialist schools, should now be 
overcome, for they only produce confusion in people’s heads 
and more precise forms of description have been found.” 42 

If the independent role of the working class was not asso-,,> 
dated with the inception of the democratic tradition, it was 
decidedly associated with its development. The emergence of 
labor as a distinct class, in the wake of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, was accompanied by an historic struggle to secure the 
right to organize as a class in defense of its economic in- 
terests, to appear in the political arena as an independent class 
force and to strive for the realization of its ideal of a classless 
society. This right, long accepted as an integral part of democ- 
racy and the democratic tradition, was won at great cost 
and was sufficiently established by the end of the 1830’s in 
France, England and the United States to enable Marxism 
to recognize the historic role of the working class in the 
evolution of capitalist society. In this respect, therefore, Marx- 
ism was merely the theoretical expression of the position of t 
the proletariat in the class struggle and the theoretical sum- ( ! 
mary of the conditions of the emancipation of the working ‘ 
class. It registered in theory what was proceeding in actual' 
society, and thereby built its entire outlook upon the founda- • 
tion of the living labor movement whose achievements entered 
into the democratic tradition. 

In advancing the perspective of a classless society arising 
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from the economic development of capitalism itself; in re- 
garding the working class as the social force which, because 
of its position, wmst take the lead in establishing this new 
society; and in enlightening and organizing the working class 
as the power capable of replacing the old by the new social 
order, Marxism was therefore entirely within the democratic 
tradition. 


5 

The final and “crushing” item in the “evidence” that Marx- 
ism is undemocratic is its position on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In his letter to Weydemeyer of 1852, in which 
Marx denied any claim to have discovered the existence of 
; classes or their conflict in modem society, he went on to say: 
“I have added as a new contribution the following proposi- 
tions: 1. that the existence of classes is bound up with certain 
phases of material production; 2. that the class struggle leads 
necessarily to the dictatorship of the proletariat; 3. that this 
1 dictatorship is but the transition to the abolition of all classes 
\ and to the creation of a society of free and equal.” 49 

It is evident from this that the concept of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is a fundamental feature which distinguishes 
Marxism from all other concepts of the class struggle. At the 
same time it is also evident that Marx regarded the.dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the outcome of the historical, process, and 
not as something to be imposed arbitrarily by minority action. 
InTthis respect, Marxism distinguishes itself sharply from 
l Blanquism, the French proletarian communist movement, 
\ wKich' believed that the revolutionary party of the working 
class could seize political power by its own efforts, ir- 
respective of the readiness of the working class as a whole. 
Engels summarized the essence of Blanquism, and conse- 
quently its distinction from Marxism, as follows: “Blanqui is 

essentially a political revolutionist In his political activity 

ne was mainly a man of action, believing that a small and well 
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organized minority, who would attempt a political stroke of j 
force at the opportune moment, could carry the mass of thej 
people with them by a few successes at the start and thusj 
make a victorious revolution. . . . From Blanqui’s assumptions 
that any revolution may be made by the outbreak of a small j 
revolutionary minority, follows of itself the necessity of aj 
dictatorship after the success of the venture. This is, of course,! 
a dictatorship, not of the entire revolutionary class, the pro-' 
letariat, but of the small minority that has made the revolution] 
and who are themselves previously organized under the die -j 
tatorship of one or several individuals. We see, then, that 
Blanqui is a revolutionary of the preceding generation .” 44 

According to Marxism, therefore, the same process of capi- 
talist development which creates the economic conditions and 
necessity for socialism simultaneously confronts the working 
class with the task of acquiring political power as the first 
condition for carrying through the socialist reorganization 
of society. In other words, the class struggle which arises out 
of the conditions of existence of capitalism cannot develop to 
its logical conclusion without, as Marx says, necessarily lead- 
ing to the dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is, therefore, not the result of a plot or con- 
spiracy by an unrepresentative minority, but the inevitable 
result of the political action of the vast majority in response 
to the economic, social and political development of capital- 
ism itself. In other words, it is the natural process of the 
transfer of state power from the hands of the capitalist class, 
a minority in society, to the working class, representing and 
leading the exploited majority, under conditions where the 
majority is ready and able to assume state power. , 

‘ Marxism has therefore always regarded the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which is the political condition for the intro- 
duction of socialism, as a higher form of democracy. It never 
regarded it as opposed 'to democracy or as a departure frorr 
democracy; but, on the contrary, as the full realization of 
democracy. In contrast to bourgeois democracy, where the 
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appearance of majority rule conceals the actual rule of the 
exploiting minority which possesses the economic power of 
the country, the dictatorship of the proletariat enables the 
majority to rule for the first time by placing state power in 
the hands of the people and using it to deprive the capitalists 
of their economic monopoly. Marx illustrated the profound 
democratic essence of the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
describing the Paris Commune of 1871, the only example pro- 
vided by history during his lifetime. One need only read his 
description of the Commune to see the extent to which Marx 
equated the dictatorship of the proletariat with the full reali- 
zation of democracy. 40 ! 

Lenin, who applied and developed Marx’ teachings, and 
under whose leadership socialism was established on one sixth 
| of the earth, stated the theoretical and historical relation be- 
I tween the dictatorship of the proletariat and democracy as 
j follows: “It would be a fundamental mistake to suppose that 
j the struggle for democracy can divert the proletariat from 
the socialist revolution, or obscure, or overshadow it. On the 
contrary, just as socialism cannot be victorious unless it in- 
troduces complete democracy, so the proletariat will be un- 
jable to prepare for victory over the bourgeoisie unless it 
Wages a many-sided, consistent and revolutionary struggle for 
democracy.” 40 The Soviet system was a further development 
of the principles of the Paris Commune. For the first time 
in history scores of millions of people were able to put into 
practice the principle of the sovereignty of the people divested 
of all shams and to establish a government truly of the people 
and by the people. And it demonstrated the genuineness of 
its democracy by the heroism and self-sacrifice with which 
the masses of the people fought and defeated Hitler’s Nazi 
legions when they sought to conquer and destroy the first 
socialist country in the world. ^ 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a scientific term de- 
scribing the character of the state power that comes into 
being during the transition from capitalism to socialism. It is 
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the scientific description, in class terms, of the real relations 
between the various sections of the exploited majority, on the 
one hand, and the capitalist class, on the other. It is the rule 
of the majority of the exploited population led by the work- 
ing class. It justly acts and speaks in the name of society as a 
whole. It describes the conditions and form of state power 
under which the fundamental concept of democracy, the sover- 
eignty of the people, can be truly realized. Whereas bour- 
geois democracy, as a form of state power, appears to be the 
exercise of the sovereignty of the people, actually only one 
class, the capitalist class, fully exercises this sovereignty, since 
the state is but the expression of the character of a society 
and the social relations prevailing in it. 

No one can deny that the democratic tradition grants the 
people the right to decide their own form of government and 
to take whatever steps are necessary to realize their aims. 
Naturally, only those who wish to regard the sovereignty of 
the people as a purely formal concept, which leaves actual rule 
in the hands of the wealthy classes, will reject this conception. 
But then they cease to be consistent democrats. The sover- 
eignty of the people is the most fundamental political concept 
of the democratic tradition; all others are subordinate to it, 
and have validity only in relation to it. And the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, describing the class relations within the 
democratic majority that holds state power, is but the fulfill- 
ment of this central concept of democracy. 

The chief argument against its being democratic in char- 
acter is that it is synonymous with the suppression of capi- 
talist private property and the exclusion of the capitalists 
from state power. But capitalist private property, as its history 
has demonstrated, is synonymous with the restriction and sup- 
pression of democracy, even while preserving its external 
forms; and this, the more the democratic masses, headed by 
thp working class, become an active independent political 
force fighting for their own interests. From the very begin- 
ning of its struggle against feudalism, capital stood for the 
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sole rule or dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. This, in essence, 
was the meaning of basing suffrage on property qualifications 
which were abolished only as a result of the struggle of the 
people, first of all the working people. The fact is that even 
after the Revolution of July 1830, when the bourgeoisie of 
France came to unrestricted power, only 217,000 out of 
17,000,000 in France at that time were electors. Even after 
the British bourgeoisie won the right to vote in 1832, the 
masses continued to be disfranchised for a long time. And 


even where electoral rights were finally won by the masses, 
state power still served primarily to protect the interests of 
capital. For, as such early theorists of bourgeois democracy as 
Harrington and John Adams recognized, political power can 
only be the expression of economic power. 

The idea of the rule of one class, exercising leadership and 
hegemony over other classes, consequently is not contrary to 
the democratic tradition even when judged by the practice 
of the bourgeoisie. But then the argument is advanced that 
there is democracy only when there axe many parties freely 
contending against one another. Behind the struggle of parties 
Us the struggle of classes, since parties are only the expression 
j of social classes. In substance, therefore, this argument de- 
dares that only under a social system of conflicting social 
i classes can there be democracy; consequently, that democracy 
; is possible only under capitalism where the means of produc- 
tion are the private property of a wealthy minority. And yet, 
’ we cannot forget that it is this wealthy minority that has 
always feared and opposed democracy, and that it is the com- 
mon people, the laboring masses, who have always fought for 
it. The transfer of state power into the hands of the people 
to the exclusion of the capitalists, could only mean, therefore, 
the achievement of conditions in which the state power is 
at last completely democratic. Certainly, from the economic 


viewpoint, the transfer of the economy of the country from 
the private monopoly of a minority operating it for their own 
profit to the social ownership of all the people operating it 
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for the use of all the people is not only democratic but the 
only real guarantee of the full realization of democracy. 

Unquestionably the dictatorship of the proletariat is a com- 
plete departure from the conditions of bourgeois society. But 
its achievement is first of all the outcome of the development 
of this society itself, not a violation of the laws of its develop- 
ment. It is a state power whose class character assures its 
essential democratic character. If recognition of the class 
struggle is within the democratic tradition, as we have seen, 
then surely recognition of its inevitable outcome is within 
the democratic tradition, particularly since this outcome is the 
historical realization of the full sovereignty of the people, the 
elimination of the contradiction of formal equality before 
the law based on the actual inequality behind the law. To 
pretend that political sovereignty resides in the people, and 
then to condemn the people when they pass from the appear- 
ance to the reality is hardly a defense of the democratic tra- 
dition. 


6 

The most decisive test of the relation of Marxism to the 
democratic current, as of any other tendency that claims to be 
democratic, derives from that feature of the democratic tradi- 
tion which is most enduring— its respect for the worth and 
dignity of man. 

The democratic tradition is pre-eminently a tradition of 
humanism. The value of the human being is its cardinal tenet. 
For, in the last analysis, the “Rights of Man,” especially free- 
dom and equality, are meaningless unless they -are predicated 
on the recognition of the worth and dignity of the human 
being. For that reason, the love of peace, the desire to pre- 
serve the human being, which excludes pacifism, is a prin- 
cipal corollary of this tenet. Its appreciation and respect for 
the dignity and worth of man include, as a further corollary, 
the hatred of every form of bigotry, of racial and national 
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chauvinism, of every limitation which degrades the human 
being; and with it, the encouragement of science, culture, the 
arts, and all the material and intellectual means of enriching 
life and elevating the human being. 

The gigantic development of the modem productive forces 
provide the basis for the tradition and temper of humanism. 

This is the solid foundation of every real advance. Man’s 
material and intellectual powers of production are of primary, 
overriding significance in the democratic tradition; their de- 
velopment is crucial to its fulfillment. But to recognize the 
primacy of the growth of the productive forces is to recognize 
the historical transience of the division of humanity into so- 
cial classes on the basis of economic status, a division his- 
torically outmoded by the advance in the productive forces 
and scientific knowledge at the command of society. The 
essentially human viewpoint, therefore, which sees people not 
just as expressions of economic categories and conditions but 
first of all as human beings presupposes and includes within 
itself the recognition that a class society is not the end of his- 
torical development and that the striving for a classless society, 
a fully human society, is entirely within, indeed is the highest 
expression of the democratic tradition. 

Judged by this criterion, Marxism has the most profound 
relation to the democratic tradition; in fact, is its most con- 
sistent and advanced manifestation. Marx began his develop- 
ment towards Marxism from the level of thought attained by 
the Young Hegelian criticism of religion winch, he said, “ends 
with the doctrine that man is the supreme being of mankind, 
and therefore with the categorical imperative to overthrow all 
conditions in which man is a degraded, servile, neglected, con- 
temptible being, conditions which cannot be better described 
than by the exclamation of a Frenchman on the occasion of 
a projected dog tax: ‘Poor dogs; they want to treat you like 
men !’” 47 

Marx passed beyond this position, beginning rather than 
ending with the doctrine that man is the supreme being for 
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mankind. As a practical democrat concerned concretely with 
the welfare of his native country, Marx sought and finally 
found the answer to the question of how man can be emanci- 
pated from his state as a “degraded, servile, neglected, con- 
temptible being,” a state so distinctly characteristic of German 
conditions in the 1840’s. “The only liberation of Germany 
.that is practical or possible,” Marx observed, “is a liberation 
from the standpoint of the theory that declares man to be 

the supreme being of mankind In Germany no brand of 

serfdom can be exterminated without extirpating every kind 
of serfdom. . . 43 Where Feuerbach’s humanism saw man 
only as a part of nature, Marx learned to see him as a part 
of society, to find the anatomy of society in its economy with 
its classes and class relations, and to understand the social and 
historical conditions of the emancipation of man. Marx under- 
stood that “just as the savage must struggle with nature for 
the satisfaction of his needs, for self-preservation and self- 
reproduction, so too must civilized man, whatever be the 
form of society, or the methods of production obtaining. 40 
He perceived that side by side with man’s own evolution his 
needs increased, but also the forces of production which sat- 
isfy these needs. And recognizing that the human personality 
does not develop independently of the material conditions of 
its existence, he saw in the growth of the material forces of 
production, of industry and science, the basis for man’s com- 
plete mastery of his relation to nature and society. 

Marx thus discovered the conditions for the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and established as the objec- 
tive criterion of progress the unfettered development of the 
productive forces, since it provided the material, and conse- 
quently the only real, basis for the highest development of 
the individual. Ricardo had also taken the unhampered, de- 
velopment of the productive forces as his guiding principle; 
and because of this, Marx had considered Ricardo as a. scien- 
tific economist in contrast to the vulgar apologetics of 
Malthus. 60 But whereas Ricardo applied tins principle from 
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the standpoint of the bourgeoisie, Marx adopted it from the 
standpoint of the proletariat, the class which by virtue of its 
position in society has the most to gain from the continuous 
and unrestricted growth of the productive forces; with this 
difference, however: that in the continuous development of 
the productive forces, Marx saw the condition for the aboli- 
tion of classes, of the antagonism between the development 
of the productive forces and the welfare of human beings, of 
the antagonism between the development of the capacities of 
the human species and the higher development of the single in- 
dividual; in a word, the development of the richness of human 
nature as its own end. 

It was this end, the mark of genuine humanism, promoted 
by the growth of the productive forces, which also guided 
Marx in his conception of freedom, the heart of the demo- 
cratic tradition and the aspiration of all progressive humanity. 
Full freedom, Marx taught, begins jvhere work dictated by 
necessity and external utility ceases. But to achieve this it is 
necessary that “men in their social relationship, the associated 
producers, should regulate this material exchange with nature 
in a rational manner and bring it under their united control, 
instead of being governed by it as by some blind power; it 
should be carried on with the minimum expenditure of en- 
ergy and under conditions most adapted to and most worthy 
of human nature. Yet it remains all the same a realm of neces- 
sity. It is beyond this where that development of human 
power, which may be called independent purpose, begins, the 
true realm of freedom, which, however, can only flourish 
upon the basis of that realm of necessity.” 51 

What more cogently sums up and defines the organic rela- 
tion of Marxism to the democratic tradition? 



Epilogue: A Hundred Years of 
Marxism and Democracy 


THE chief object of this study has been to establish the rela- 
tion between Marxism and democracy in their historical in- 
terconnection. The examination of the origin of Marxism in 
tire general democratic current, to which this study has been 
restricted, is, however, only the beginning of the story. It is 
the relation of Marxism and democracy during the hundred 
years between the first appearance of Marxism and the present 
day that constitutes the actual history of this question. Natu- 
rally, even a proper summary of this history would require 
a substantial volume by itself. Before laying down this book, 
however, the reader is entitled to at least a brief outline of 
the main phases of this history, especially since it is this that 
provides the test and demonstrates the fundamental world 
significance of the question. 

i. The historical turn in the struggle for democracy sig- 
nalized by the Revolution of July 1830 registered its next 
major development in the outbreak and defeat of the Euro- 
pean Revolution of 1848. This was a new and larger install- 
ment of the bourgeois democratic revolution which had still 
to be completed in Europe. Once again the Revolution first 
broke out in Paris and quickly spread to Vienna, Milan and 
Berlin, sweeping the whole of Europe up to the Russian fron- 
tier into the democratic movement. 1 It was the world eco- 
nomic crisis of 1847 that provided the material basis and 
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impetus for the Revolution. But, as in 1830, so again in 1848, 
the struggle for democracy against the feudal classes could 
no longer be waged without the emergence within the anti- 
feudal camp of a struggle for power between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. 

At first the workers and bourgeois united against the com- 
mon foe. But the capitalists were interested only in securing 
power for themselves and not in satisfying the social demands 
of the workers. The Paris Revolution of February which 
overthrew the oppressive monarchy of Louis Philippe was 
therefore followed in June by the uprising of the Parisian 
working class. The bourgeoisie was so shaken that it fled back 
into the arms of the very monarchist-feudal reaction which 
had been overthrown; and their example was followed by the 
bourgeoisie in other countries of Ejiurope. 

The Revolution of 1848, however, marked the rise of the 
modem working class socialist movement. For the first time, 
the workers’ parties of all countries advanced the demand 
for the economic reconstruction of the social order, and with 
it the abolition of wage slavery and capitalist exploitation, 
through the appropriation of the means of production by 
society. True, the proletarian masses, even in Paris, were not 
clear as to the path to be taken to achieve this, and the move- 
ment for it was still largely instinctive and spontaneous. 
Nevertheless, this demand sharply differentiated the new 
working class socialism from all other varieties of feudal, 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois socialism as well as from the 
confused idea of community of goods which characterized 
the earlier utopian and spontaneous proletarian communism. 2 
The most advanced sector of tjiis new working class socialist 
movement was Marxism whose first great document, the Com- 
munist Manifesto , written by Marx and Engels on the eve 
of the 1848 Revolution, scientifically established and bril- 
liantly formulated this demand and outlined the path for its 
achievement. 

Marx and Engels participated directly in the revolutionary 
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mass struggles of 1848-49 in Germany. They regarded the 
triumph of the bourgeois revolution as a condition for the vic- 
tory of the workers’ revolution. But they knew that the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie was a class inclined from the very beginning 
to betray the people and to compromise with the crowned 
representatives of the old society. And, as a matter of fact, 
on their return to Germany immediately after the outbreak 
of the Revolution in March, they found that the power which 
the people had wrested from the feudalists had passed into 
the hands of the “traditionally anti-revolutionary” big bour- 
geoisie which, out of fear of the people, had actually con- 
cluded a protective alliance with reaction in order to 
“terminate” the Revolution. The bourgeoisie, as Marx said 
many years later, “preferred peace with slavery to the mere 
prospect of a fight for freedom.” 8 

The German proletariat had only a vague feeling of the 
profound contradiction between its interests and those of the 
bourgeoisie. It was still unorganized and was actually in- 
capable of establishing independent organization at this time. 
It therefore took up its position as the extreme left wing of 
the bourgeoisie, constituting the most advanced democratic 
force in the Revolution. The daily paper, the New Rhenish 
Gazette, which Marx and Engels immediately established on 
their return to their native land, operated on the basis of this 
situation and therefore carried the subtitle “Organ of democ- 
racy.” But, within the general camp of democracy, it dis- 
tinctly represented the proletariat in the Revolution. Indeed, 
it was the only paper that represented the standpoint of the 
proletariat within the democratic movement in Germany at 
this time. 

This was in accord with the principle outlined in the Com- 
munist Manifesto that the Communists fight for the attain- 
ment of the immediate aims and momentary interests of the 
working class, but in the movement of the present, they also 
represent and take care of the future of that movement. Marx 
and Engels, therefore, were part of the democratic camp as 
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a whole without giving up their class indentity. In fact, they 
strove to create a proletarian party, a special class-conscious 
party within the Revolution, independent of all others. They 
regarded this as the decisive guarantee of the triumph and 
further development of the democratic revolution which was 
endangered by the vacillations and illusions of the other demo- 
cratic class forces. 

They stood for a government at that time which would 
base itself on the revolutionary people and would unhesitat- 
ingly suppress all the domestic and foreign enemies of the 
Revolution. Such a democratic government would necessarily 
open the way for the proletariat to carry the democratic 
revolution to its conclusion by means of the socialist revo- 
lution. 

The proletarian uprising in France in June 1848 and the 
alliance of the bourgeoisie with the monarchist-feudal reac- 
tion convinced Marx and Engels that the great decisive strug- 
gle between capital and labor had finally arrived, and “that 
it would have to be fought out in a single, long and changeful 
period of revolution, but that it could only end with the 
final victory of the proletariat.” But ultimately, Marx and 
Engels had to revise this estimate. 

The economic development of the Continent at this time 
was not ripe for the abolition of capitalist production. In- 
deed, it was after 1848 that a vast industrial expansion began 
to take place and big industry really began to take root in 
France, Austria, Hungary, Poland and Russia, with Germany 
becoming during the next fifty years a major industrial coun- 
try. Just as the economic crisis of 1847 provided the material 
impetus for the subsequent Revolution, so the industrial 
prosperity, which began to return gradually after the middle 
of 1848 and reached its full growth in 1849 and 1850, re- 
vitalized European reaction and proved decisive for the de- 
feat of the Revolution. 4 

The historical experience of the Revolution of 1 848 and the 
strategy and tactics worked out by Marx and Engels later 
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proved to be of the utmost importance in the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1905 and again in 1917. It was on the basis of a 
thorough study of Marx’ and Engels’ work and writings 
during the period of 1848-49 reinforced by the historic les- 
sons of the Paris Commune of 1871 that Lenin formulated 
the task of the proletariat in the Russian Revolution of 1905 
and established the organic connection and continuity be- 
tween the bourgeois democratic and the socialist revolution. 

2. The defeat of the Revolution of 1848 was followed by a 
decade of reaction in Europe. Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, 
a titanic struggle was maturing between chattel slavery and 
the system of wage labor, which culminated in the American 
Civil War of 1861-65. All the forces of reaction in the United 
States and Europe rallied behind the slave-owning oligarchy. 
The wor king people and the democratic forces of the world 
came to the support of the Government of the United States 
and President Abraham Lincoln. They realized that the vic- 
tory of the slave-owners would be a terrible blow to progress 
and would strengthen the power of reaction everywhere for 
decades to come. The workers understood that their own 
freedom was at stake; they grasped the profound truth, for- 
mulated by Marx, that “labor cannot ^emancipate itself in 
the white skin where in the black it is branded.” 5 

From the first, Marx and Engels appreciated the world sig- 
nificance of the struggle in the United States. They were well 
acquainted with conditions in America, having followed 
American developments closely, especially during the ten 
years between 1852 and 1862, when Marx was European 
correspondent for the New York Tribune. They branded 
the South as an oligarchy which “dared to inscribe, for the 
first time in the history of the world, slavery on the banner 
of armed revolt.” 6 They realized that the American people 
were faced with a great historical crisis in which its very 
existence was at stake; and without losing faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the North, were nevertheless peeved, on the news 
of the initial victories of the South, “that a lousy oligarchy 
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of only half the number of inhabitants has proved itself just 
as strong as the big, awkward, helpless democracy.” 7 Marx 
castigated the attitude of the official English press which, in 
the past, “tired the world with their anti-slave-trade philan- 
thropy,” but now rushed to the support of the slaveholders. 
He stigmatized the behavior of the British bourgeoisie and 
contrasted it with the pro-Northem sympathies of the British 
proletariat. “The English middle class (and aristocracy),” 
Marx declared in 1862, “has never more shamelessly disgraced 
itself than in the great struggle which is talcing place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The English working class, on the 
other hand, which is suffering most under the Civil War, has 
never proved itself more heroic and noble. All the more is 
this to be admired when one knows, as I do, all the means 
which were set in motion here [in London] and in Manchester 
in order to get it to demonstrate. The only large organ that 
they still had, the newspaper of the scoundrel Reynolds, has 
been bought up by the Southerners; likewise, their most im- 
portant lecturers. But all in vain.” 8 
The British working class played an important role in pre- 
venting the aristocratic government of England from throw- 
ing Britain into the scales on the side of the slaveowners and 
thereby assuring the defeat of American democracy. Despite 
the fact that the workers were the chief sufferers because 
the stoppage of cotton imports from America closed down the 
British textile industry, they never faltered in their whole- 
hearted support of Lincoln and frustrated the reactionary 
plans of the British governing circles. It was Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels who performed an historic service in this 
connection. As the leading spirits in the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, whose headquarters was in London, 
they exerted an important influence on the British labor 
movement. The International, which was organized in 1864, 
as a result of the revival of the labor movement in the early 
’sixties, immediately made the Northern cause its own. In an 
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address written by Marx, it greeted Lincoln on Inis re-election 
as President of the United States^ 

“We congratulate the American people,” Marx wrote, “on 
your re-election by a large majority. If resistance to the slave 
power was the reserved watchword of your first election, 
the triumphant war-cry of your re-election is ‘death to slavery.’ 
From the commencement of the titanic American strife the 
workingmen of Europe felt instinctively that the star-spangled 
banner carried the destiny of their class When . . . counter- 

revolution . . . maintained slavery to be a beneficent institu- 
tion, indeed, the only solution of the great problem of the 
relation of Capital to Labor, and cynically proclaimed prop- 
erty in man the comer stone of the new edifice; then the 
working classes of Europe understood at once, even before 
the frantic partisanship of the upper classes for the Confed- 
erate gentry had given its dismal warning, that the slave- 
holders’ rebellion was to sound the tocsin for a general holy 
crusade of property against labor, and that for the men of 
labor, with their hopes for the future, even their past con- 
quests were at stake in that tremendous conflict on the other 
side of the Atlantic. . . . 

“The workingmen of Europe feel sure that as the Ameri- 
can war of Independence initiated a new era of ascendancy 
for the middle class, so the American anti-slavery war will 
do for the working classes. They consider it an earnest of 
the epoch to come, that it fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, 
the single-minded son of the working class, to lead his country 
through the matchless struggle for the rescue of an enchained 
race and the reconstruction of a social world.” 9 

It was not only in England that Marx and his supporters 
were active in defense of American democracy against the 
onslaught of reaction. The followers of Marx living in the 
United States, such as Joseph Weydemeyer who had come 
to America in 1851, immediately came to the support of the 
Union, rallied the labor movement to its defense, and an- 
swered President Lincoln’s call to arms. Weydemeyer and 
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other Marxists earned officers’ commissions and acquitted 
themselves bravely on the battlefield. The Marxists under- 
stood clearly the bourgeois character of American democ- 
racy; and they knew that the defeat of the Southern oligarchy 
would open up new possibilities of expansion and enrichment 
;to the capitalists of the North. But they also understood the 
| historical significance of defending democracy, even in its 
3 limited form, against every reactionary attempt to over- 
I throw it. 

3. Six years after the close of the American Civil War, a 
new civil war broke out in Paris in which capital and labor 
were the direct antagonists. In the American war, capital and 
labor had united against the cynical advocates of property 
in man. But even here it was labor and the masses of inde- 
pendent farmers who were the most consistent fighters against 
chattel slavery. They not only fought to preserve the Union 
and to deprive the slave oligarchy of power, which was the 
essential object of Northern capital; they also drove the sec- 
ond American Revolution forward to its logical conclusion, 
the abolition of the slave system. 

In the civil war in France, capital united with the foreign 
enemy to crush the democratic aspirations of the working 
class. The defeat of Napoleon III and his armies in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 opened the way for a republican revo- 
lution. But because of the economic and political development 
of France after 1789, the position of Paris had been such for 
fifty years that no revolution could occur there without im- 
mediately assuming a proletarian character, that is, as Engels 
said, “without the proletariat, which had bought victory with 
its blood, advancing its own demands.” 10 But once again, as 
in 1830 and 1848, the bourgeoisie sought to usurp power. 
Even then, with the Prussians marching on Paris, the workers 
were ready to tolerate this assumption of power provided it 
was used for the single purpose of national defense. But to 
defend Paris, it was necessary to arm the working class. In- 
stead, the bourgeois government, out of fear of the armed 
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workers, made an underhanded attempt to steal the cannon of 
the Paris National Guard as part of a plot to capitulate Paris to 
the enemy. When it became evident to the workers that, 
in the conflict between national duty and class interest, the 
government did not hesitate to turn into a government of 
National Defection, the Parisian workers executed a successful 
uprising. For two months the workers held political power, 
organized in the Paris Commune, and supported by the great 
bulk of the Parisian middle class, the shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
and merchants, all, except the wealthy capitalists. 

The Paris Commune, as Marx declared, “was essentially a 
working class government, ''the product of the struggle of the 
producing against the appropriating class, the political form 
at last discovered under which to work out the economical 
emancipation of Labor.” The Commune “wanted to make in- 
dividual property a truth by transforming the means of pro- 
duction, land and capital, now chiefly the means of enslaving 
and exploiting labor, into mere instruments of free and asso- 
ciated labor.” It proceeded to smash the old state machine as an 
instrument of the oppression of the working class, and to erect 
a thoroughly democratic government directly by the people . 11 

By abolishing the previous state which was ap organ of 
rule by the propertied class, the workers of Paris, supported 
by all the people, replaced a power which misrepresented 
them by a power which truly represented them. This was 
shown in the composition, structure and functioning of the 
Commune. It was composed of direct representatives of the 
workers elected for brief periods and subject to recall at any 
time should they violate the wishes of their electors. These 
representatives were not a power above their constituents, 
but, receiving the same moderate salaries as other workers, they 
were on the same footing as any other citizen. While they 
functioned in the capacity of legislators, adopting laws at the 
instruction of their constituents, they themselves had to carry 
out these laws. They therefore constituted neither a bureau- 
cracy nor a privileged section of the community. The condi- 
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tions of their functioning, the purposes and interests for which 
they functioned made the Commune the most consistent and 
highest form of democracy ever achieved by society up to 
that time. This really democratic state, this true sovereignty 
and self-government of the people, was the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the transition to the abolition of classes and a class- 
less society. 

The establishment of the Commune fully confirmed Marx’ 
and Engels’ scientific analysis of social evolution, even though 
the Commune was predominantly the product of a working 
class, led not by the party of Marxism at that time but by the 
Proudhonists and Blanquists who were far from possessing 
the scientific insight of Marxism. 

But the same bourgeoisie which had not shrunk from na- 
tional treason, intriguing with the enemy for the surrender of 
Paris and all France to Prussia, did not hesitate to initiate a 
civil war with the help of Prussia against the republic of Paris. 
They succeeded in crushing the Paris Commune with a fe- 
rocity and a reign of terror which made the blood baths of 
1830 and 1848 insignificantly comparison. 

The Commune had given the world its first example of 
proletarian democracy in power. It provided great historical 
lessons regarding the role and character of the state, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. It confirmed the general con- 
clusions originally outlined by Marx and Engels in the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848; but it also established beyond 
doubt that the working class cannot win the battle for full 
democracy by simply laying hold of the ready-made state 
machinery and wielding it for its own purpose, that a people’s 
revolution cannot merely transfer the bureaucratic and mili- 
tary machinery from the exploiting class to the exploited class, 
but must break it up. The savagery with which the bour- 
geoisie suppressed the Commune, to the wild plaudits and 
relief of the bourgeoisie the world over, provided a bloody 
demonstration that the state, regardless of its form, is only 
an instrument for the maintenance of class rule. 
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The experience of the Commune and the logic of its un- 
avoidable measures during its brief existence also convinced 
the workers of France that Marxism provided the only basis 
for the struggle for socialism. After the defeat of the Com- 
mune, therefore, the Proudhonist and Blanquist schools lost 
their dominant influence in French working class circles and 
Marx’ theory became pre-eminent. 

4. The years between the Revolution of 1848 and the Paris 
Commune of 1871 constituted a distinct period in the eco- 
nomic and political development of capitalist society, the 
period during which the bourgeois democratic revolution ma- 
tured and came to a close in the West, 'pie new period which 
opened up in 1872 and lasted until 1904 corresponded to the 
emergence of a new stage in the economic development of 
capitalism. Industrial capitalism, the epoch of free competition 
which had received its most intense development between 
1848 and 1871, was giving way to monopoly capital, imperi- 
alism. The period from 1872 to 1904 was distinguished from 
the preceding period by its “peaceful” character, by the ab- 
sence of revolutions. “The West,” as Lenin pointed out, “has 
finished with bourgeois revolutions. The East has not yet 
grown ripe for them. The West enters into a phase of ‘peace- 
ful’ preparation for the epoch of future transformations. So- 
cialist parties, proletarian in essence, are formed everywhere, 
parties which learn to use bourgeois parliamentarism, to 
establish their own daily press, their educational institutions, 
their trade unions and their co-operatives. The teaching of 
Marx gains a complete victory and expands in breadth. The 
process of selection and gathering of the forces of the pro- 
letariat and its preparation for the battles ahead proceed 
slowly but steadily.” 12 

Imperialism, which developed fully between 1898 and 1914, 
was preparing for a titanic struggle to divide the world. The 
approach of this world struggle was heralded by the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the Anglo-Boer War of 1900-02, the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Everywhere, despite the 
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maintenance of a “parliamentary truce” with the mass socialist 
movements, the new monopoly capitalist class was in full con- 
trol of state power. During the 1890’s, reflecting these de- 
velopments and especially the aristocracy of labor which grew 
up in the leading imperialist countries and enjoyed a rela- 
tively favored position based on the misery of the bulk of 
the working class and the super-exploitation of the colonial 
masses— a Right opportunist wing grew up in the Marxist 
parties which sought to revise the principles of Marxism and 
to transform the international socialist movement into a pure- 
and-simple reform movement. The opportunists put forward 
illusions regarding the nature of bourgeois democracy, ad- 
vancing the arguments of the liberal bourgeoisie and insisting 
that the workers would achieve full democracy through the 
preservation of the capitalist state and a gradual transition to 
socialism. Instead of seeing that the growth of parliamentarism 
did not abolish the conditions or the necessity of class struggle 
and only involved larger masses in the struggle, the revisionists 
sought to present the current achievements of the socialist 
movement as evidence of the triumph of democracy. They 
denied the sharpening of capitalist contradictions and tried to 
divert the proletariat from the maturing socialist revolution. 

The only historical answer to imperialism, the final, decay- 
ing stage of capitalism, was a higher form of democracy: so- 
cialism based on the political power of the working class in 
alliance with the masses of peasantry and urban poor. But the 
revisionists refused to see that the preservation of democracy 
and its extension to a higher form depended on the develop- 
ment of the class struggle to its historical conclusion. Europe 
was ready for socialism, and the development of capitalism 
was preparing a new period of wars and revolutions, and the 
only effect of opportunism in the Marxist movement was to 
disarm the workers ideologically and to prepare them for 
defeat when the inevitable crisis of capitalism actually arrived. 

The first signal of this crisis was the 1905 Revolution in 
Russia. A few years later, democratic revolutions broke out in 
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Turkey, China and Persia. In 1914, the outbreak of the first 
World War was followed by the Socialist Revolution in 
Russia and the establishment of the first Workers’ and Farm- 
ers’ Republic. The disintegration of the socialist movement 
by opportunism led to the defeat of the revolution in the 
West. Only in Russia, because of the consistent struggle which 
the Bolsheviks had waged against opportunism, and their com- 
plete mastery of revolutionary Marxism wluch was further 
developed by Lenin, did the proletarian revolution triumph. 
It was in the profoundest sense the historical triumph of 
Marxism-Leninism. This triumph revealed the world signi- 
ficance of Lenin’s contribution to the development of 
Marxism. “It may be said without fear of exaggeration that 
since the death of Engels the master theoretician Lenin, and 
after Lenin, Stalin and the other disciples of Lenin, have 
been the only Marxists who have advanced the Marxist theory 
and who have enriched it with new experience in the new 
conditions of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

“And just because Lenin and the Leninists have advanced 
the Marxist theory, Leninism is a further development of 
Marxism; it is Marxism in the new conditions of the class 
struggle of the proletariat, Marxism of the epoch of imperial- 
ism and proletarian revolutions, Marxism of the epoch of the 
victory of Socialism on one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

“The Bolshevik Party could not have won in October 1917 
if its foremost men had not mastered the theory of Marxism, 
if they had not learned to regard this theory as a guide to 
action, if they had not learned to advance the Marxist theory 
by enriching it with the new experience of the class struggle 
of the proletariat.” 18 

5. The Bolshevik Revolution in Russia opened a new era in 
history. The existence of the Soviet Union henceforth de- 
cisively influenced and affected the struggle for democracy 
iii the world. All those who upheld genuine democracy ral- 
lied around, it; all others opposed it. Bourgeois democracy 
could no longer represent itself as the highest realization of 
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democracy. Its limitations and its class essence now stood out 
more glaringly than ever because of the existence of its con- 
trast in the socialist democracy of the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
bourgeois democracy had to reveal its true capitalist character 
in its attitude and behavior towards the proletarian democracy 
of Russia. 

The monopolist bourgeoisie, a thousandfold more powerful 
than the bourgeoisie which was terrified by the Paris Com- 
mune, was even more determined than its predecessors to keep 
the people from power. To achieve this, it had to conspire 
against the existence of democracy even in its most limited 
and bourgeois form. The growth of socialist power in Russia, 
despite imperialist intervention and intrigues, and the un- 
precedented economic crisis of 1929-33 which disorganized 
the entire capitalist world and brought it to the brink of 
disaster, terrified the imperialist bourgeoisie beyond all meas- 
ure. Fearful of its doom at the hands of the people, a doom 
which the consequences of imperialist rivalries made all the 
more inexorable, it sought refuge in open fascist, terrorist 
dictatorship and war. The trial of the Nazi war criminals at 
Nuremburg towards the end of 1945 and the beginning of 
1946 provided documentary evidence proving that the Ger- 
man capitalist class organized and financed fascism in 
Germany. The imperialists were determined to prevent the 
experience of 1917 to 1923 from ever again threatening their 
rule. Even where the forms of bourgeois democracy were more 
or less preserved, as in England and the United States, the big 
capitalists helped to finance and encourage the rise of fascism 
in Germany, in order to prevent that country from going 
socialist and to prepare it as a spearhead for war against the 
Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, there was a flourishing and development of 
genuine democracy only in the Soviet Union. This was ex- 
pressed in the Stalin constitution of 1936 which registered 
the achievement of full democracy in practice, guaranteeing 
the right to work, economic security, education and leisure, 
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and freedom from exploitation and national and racial in- 
equality. In contrast to the capitalist countries where these 
conditions for the realization of full democracy are absent, 
and where those democratic rights that do exist are essentially 
formal and only nominal for the masses, Soviet democracy 
actually assured the material and cultural elevation of the 
masses, the development of the individual and the dignity of 
man. 

The growth of reaction and fascism after 1933 signalized 
the preparation of a new world war. In 1936, fascism made 
its first test of strength in Spain. By 1939, backed by the anti- 
Soviet policies of the representatives of monopoly capital, 
the Second World War broke out. The defeat of fascist Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan together with their satellites by the 
Anglo-American-Soviet Coalition supported by the anti-fas- 
cist peoples of the world constituted a great historical tri- 
umph for democracy and progress. It created the conditions 
for the completion of the bourgeois democratic revolution in 
those countries where feudal remnants had continued to domi- 
nate, and the complete elimination of monopoly capital, the 
chief source of reaction and fascism, in a whole number of 
countries in Europe. But it did not destroy the power of 
monopoly capital in the biggest imperialist countries of the 
world, the United States and Great Britain. 

The leading role which the United States played in build- 
ing up world reaction showed the great historical change 
which American democracy had undergone since the days of 
Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. Up to the end of the Civil 
War the American Republic had been the center of world 
democracy. The development of industrial capitalism after the 
Civil War had prepared the ground for the rise of giant 
trusts and corporations which dominated the economic and 
political life of the country. The working class and the lower 
middle classes of city and countryside met the intensified 
exploitation and domination by the big monopolists with mass 
struggles which, at the end of the last century, assumed the 
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form of an alliance of workers and poor farmers known as 
the Populist movement. The people, however, were unable 
to prevent the bourgeoisie from taking the United States into 
the first imperialist World War, from which it emerged as 
the most powerful imperialist country on the globe. But the 
economic crisis of 1929 laid the basis for the rise of new demo- 
cratic strength of the masses. Although they were unable to 
shake the power of monopoly capital, they were able, be- 
tween 1932 and 1944, the period of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
presidency, to register important democratic gains, especially 
in the organization of labor, and to influence legislation and 
govermnent policy. The end of the Second World War 
opened a new stage in the struggle for democracy in the 
United States, with monopoly capital tightening its grip on 
state power, the government and government policy, and 
initiating an offensive against labor and the people. 

The struggle to destroy the last remnants of fascism, to 
strengthen and build up the new democracies which arose out 
of the war against fascism, to open the path of freedom and 
democratic development to hundreds of millions of people 
in the colonial and semi-colonial countries, to save the world 
from new horrors of reaction and war, and to assure the 
peaceful development of socialism in the great Soviet Union— 
these are the stupendous tasks which history has placed before 
the present generation of humanity. They are tasks which 
can only be solved in the struggle against monopoly capital, 
because it is monopoly capital which is the foe of democracy 
and progress. And in this struggle, Marxism will ever be found 
in the forefront because it is the embodiment and expression 
of the progressive interests and consistently democratic aspira- 
tions of the masses of mankind. 
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For the reader who may wish to extend and deepen his study 
of Marxism and democracy, we suggest the following additional 
readings, which deal either in whole or in part with this subject. 

I. HISTORY 

1. General 

Anna Rochester, The Nature of Capitalism 
Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State 

2 . The United States 

Herbert M. Morais, The Struggle for American Freedom: The 
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Francis Franklin, The Rise of the American Nation 
Jack Hardy, The First American Revolution 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Civil War in the United 
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Frederick Engels, Condition of the Working Class in England in 
1844 

Jurgen Kuczynski, Labor Conditions in Great Britain: 1750 to the 
Present 

T. A. Jackson, Trials of British Freedom 

E. Rickward and J, Lindsay, Editors, A Handbook of Freedom 

4. France 

Karl Marx, The Class Struggles in France, 1848-1870 
Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
Karl Marx, The Civil War in France 
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Georges Jacques Danton: Speeches 
Jean Paul Marat: Speeches 
Maximilien Robespierre: Speeches 




5. Germany 

Gerhart Eisler, Albert Norden, and Albert Schreiner, The Lesson 
of Germany: A Guide to Her History 
Georgi Dimitroff, Letters from Prison 

Frederick Engels, Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
Frederick Engels, The Peasant War in Germany 

6 . The Soviet Union 

Joseph Stalin and others, History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union 

Joseph Stalin, The October Revolution 

7. Spain 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Revolution in Spain 


II. THEORY 

V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, 12 volumes 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 2 vols. 

Karl Marx, Capital, Volume I 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Selected Correspondence 
Frederick Engels, Herr Diihring's Revolution in Science (Anti- 
Duhring) 

Frederick Engels, Dialectics of Nature 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology 

Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National Question 

Joseph Stalin, Selected Writings 

Georgi Dimitroff, The United Front 

Karl Marx, Critique of Gotha Programme 

Karl Marx, Founding of the First International 

Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy 

Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical 
German Philosophy 

Frederick Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific 
V. I. Lenin, Marx-Engels-Marxism 
V. I. Lenin, The State and Revolution 

V. I. Lenin, Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic 
Revolution 
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